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SWEDEN'S PLACE IN HISTORY. 

BY 
EMIL SVENSÉN. 



Amongst the countries of Europe it is the Scandina- 
vian North that has the youngest written history, and 
of the three kingdoms it is Sweden that in this respect 
occupies the last place. But behind the years when, af- 
ter the introduction of Christianity, the written sources 
of history began to flow, there lies an immense space 
of time during which, as the antiquarian teaches us, men 
of the Swedish race lived, worked and fought in Swe- 
den's land. For at least three thousand years before 
the birth of Christ, has our northern race been settled in 
its peninsula and, during a period, as yet undeterminable, 
that preceded this length of time, people have dwelt 
here, respecting whom it is at present impossible to de- 
cide whether they belonged to the same race or not. It 
was across the Danish islands and their waters that 
our forefathers in long-forgotten days came to their pre- 
sent dwelling-place, and from the fruitful southern Scania 
they have slowly moved upwards to the land around 
the three great lakes, one of which, Maelar, was as yet 
an arm of the sea. Far up in the northern parts of the 
peninsula they met the Lapps of that Arctic race which 
had probably come into the country across the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and was related to the people dwelling east- 
wards from that sea. 

As in the rest of Europe, the three periods of culture 
into which archeologists are accustomed to divide the 
pre-historic period, succeeded each other in even se- 
quence. During the whole of this long period our race 
has dwelt within the shelter of its seas, and no nation 
in Europe can look back on such a far-stretching period 
spent within the borders of the same land. Even during 
the stone-period we find that there existed here a com- 
paratively high degree of culture, favoured as it was by 
the excellent material flint affords for the manufacture 
of tools of stone. The immense graves from this time, 
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which arc nearest related to the Dolmens of France, 
presuppose the united labour of a numerous and settled 
population, and evident traces exist of the cultivation of 
grain. Towards the close of this period, the manufac- 
ture of stone tools reaches an almost artistic degree of 
perfection, the like of which it would be difficult to find 
on the continent, but which was, however, greatly exceeded 
during the age of bronze. Bronze came to this country 
in exchange for the valuable amber which was discovered 
in the Danish and, probably, in the South Swedish seas, 
and the riches which were thus brought hither gave rise 
to an uncommon degree of wealth and a high degree of 
material cultivation, which doubtlessly was not without 
its influence in intellectual spheres. It has fallen to 
the lot of the latest investigators to bring to light, that 
communication between our country and the lands lying 
round the shores of the Mediterranean was incomparably 
livelier than has before been imagined. The consequence 
of this must of course have been a multiplied increase 
of the influence of the culture of southern and, especi- 
ally, of eastern regions, but it is as yet too early for 
us to be able to speak with certainty of the result this 
must have had on the intellectual life of our ancestors. 
In any case, the older bronze-age (qfter 1750 B. C.) was 
an age of prosperity and relative greatness for these 
distant countries of the North. 

About the year 500 B. C, at the time when the Per- 
sians attacked Greece, we find the beginning of the Iron 
Age, and as this period progresses, the dawning light of 
history falls for the first time upon our forefathers. 
Tacitus' classical description of the manners and life of 
the Germans can for the greatest part be probably applied 
to the Scandinavians, and the historian names, for the 
first time in history, the tribe of the Suianerni, mighty 
in men, arms and ships, and protected by the sea from 
sudden invasions of their enemies. In the great migra- 
tions of these nations, we may be sure that troops of 
warriors from our land have taken part, and an ancient 
English poem preserves the memory of a powerful 
realm of the Svea nation which, about the 6th century 
of our era, was in conflict with the Goths and Danes. 

In that mighty national movement called the Viking 
expeditions, that spread terror and desolation over west- 
ern Europe, the Swedes, too, took an important part. 
But their road lay, however, mostly to the eastward, 
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and while the Northmen and the Danes built up their 
dominion in the British Islands and in Normandy, the 
Swedes, in the wide-stretching plains to the south-east 
of the Gulf of Finland, laid the foundations of the ear- 
liest Russian empire, which soon extended to the Black 
and Caspian Seas, but which, within a short period, lost 
its nothem character. During this great period of dis- 
ruption, the political system of the North reached 
its final phase of development, and when the light of 
Christianity falls upon the country, Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark are become firmly constituted kingdoms. 

Like an opposing breakwater to the terrible nationals- 
wave of the Viking expeditions was the development 
of the power of Christianity towards the close of the 
first ten centuries of our era. Precursor-like, about the 
year A. D. 830, the noble St. Ansgarius traversed Den- 
mark and Sweden, but left no deeper traces behind him. 
Not without a mighty struggle with heathendom could 
Christianity crown its efforts with success, and not be- 
fore the 12th century did this strife — led by mission- 
aries both from Germany and England — finally come 
to a close. 

The warfare between the heathen and the Christian 
faiths had in a wonderful way become part and parcel 
of the disputes with respect to the succession to the 
thrones of the Scandinavian kingdoms, and had greatly 
exhausted the strength of the three nations. Christian- 
ity's first period here, was, for the entire North, and 
not least for Sweden, one of inner disunion and of weak- 
ness outwards. Various princely families, supported by 
the different provinces, struggled for the crown, and the 
coasts were harried by heathen pirates who had learned 
their trade of our own vikings. We read of but one exhi- 
bition of power outwards at this time that is worthy of 
mention, when St. Erik, the national saint of mediasval 
Sweden, undertook, just after the year 1150, the first 
crusade to Finland, and there founded or, rather, re-esta- 
blished the dominion of Sweden in that country. 

Finally, about the year 1250, from the midst of the 
Iwarring princes there at length rose to a height of short- 
ived power and greatness, the proud race of the Folk- 
ungarna. Very slowly but with sureness had it worked 
its way upwards towards the heights of sovereignty, and 
for many generations the chief of the family had occu- 
pied the position of Jarl (Earl) of the kingdom, a post 
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which, at that time, most nearly corresponded to the I 
Major domus of the Franks during the reigns of the lasi: 1 
of the Merovingian family. Birger Jarl, the greatest | 
statesman the Folkungarna produced, did not himself d 
ascend the throne, but placed upon it his son Waldemar I 
who, through his mother, had claims upon the crown, \ 
although at this period the sovereigns were elected. \ 
With an iron hand the king broke the opposition of the J 
envious nobility; by means of humane reforms he brought l\ 
the Swedish legal code more into accordance with that 
of the contemporary European enactments ; he confirmed 
the power of his family by matrimonial alliances with 
the princely races of Scandinavia, and continued the 
conquest and Christianizing of Finland. His successors, 
too, distinguished themselves as legislators, and it was 
under them that Sweden in reality changed from being , 
a confederation of provinces, each possessing its own <! 
laws, to a unified kingdom with but one legislative ll 
power. But violent feuds in the circle of the family de- ^j 
stroyed in part the work it had itself built up, weakened } 
the tender plant of sovereign power and prepared the ^ 
way for the rule of an aristocratic oligarchy. ) 

It was only in a weakened form that the waves of * 
the great mediaeval movements reached our shores. \ 
Feudalism and the system of fiefs never developed to ' 
the same extent here that they did on the continent; fl 
and our peasantry knew how to defend, sword in hand, 
the freedom their class had lost elsewhere. But in spite \ 
of this, the power of the nobles greatly increased, both ^ 
in consequence of their increasing wealth in landed es- '» 
tates and, also because the method of warfare of the times 
demanded here, too, numbers of heavily armed knights 
who required large estates to defray the expenses of 
their service, and who recouped themselves by obtaining 
freedom from taxation and by increased political power. ! 
As yet, however, they formed no separate caste, but \ 
entered or left the ranks of the nobility according as < 
they performed, or not, the duties attached to their sta- J 
tion. The Catholic Church, too, never attained in Sweden J 
to the same height of power as she did on the conti- 
nent, although its dominion was mightiest during the reigns \ 
of the Folkungarna. It was first in 1248, after it had 
already passed its culminating point in fhe rest of Eu- , 
rope, that it was here able to make good its claim to | 
universal power, which it did at a council held in this 
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country. During the 14th century there appeared the 
most venerable figure the Catholic Church has produced 
in Sweden; St. Bridget, a woman of a noble family nearly 
related to the royal house, and who addressed her ter- 
rible reproofs with the same inflexible freedom to both 
high and low, sparing neither her sovereign nor the 
Pope himself. She spent a great part of her iSe in Rome, 
and by her wealth of spiritual gifts, Required an influ- 
ence that extended over the whole of Catholic Christen- 
dom, where she is still revered and honoured as a saint. 

Within a short time afterwards, still another woman 
was to write her name in the annals of the North, viz. 
the Danish queen, Margaret, the foundress of the first 
political union of Scandinavia. Of this union our great 
Swedish historian, Geijer, has said, that 'it was a deed that 
looked like a thought'. It was a deed to this extent, 
that all the royal families of the North happened to die 
out about the same time, and all their claims were 
gathered in the single hands of Margaret. If it did in- 
clude a political thought, the thought could hardly have 
been the strengthening of the oneness of the Scandinavian 
peoples by means of a solemn union, but was rather the 
intention to gather the power of the three kingdoms in 
opposition to the all too overwhelming might of the Ger- 
man Hanseatic League. 

The statesmanlike genius of Birger Jarl had, in the 
Confederation named, immediately recognized a growing 
mercantile supremacy, with which he hastened to put 
himself in friendly relations. During the reigns of his 
descendants, Sweden was over-run with Hanseatic mer- 
chants and their agents, who were the first to fashion 
the municipal life of the country, though they gave it, 
too, from the beginning, a most decided German stamp. 
In consequence of their greed and overbearing behaviour 
they soon made themselves hated by the people, but 
they understood how to avail themselves of the natural 
sources of wealth possessed by the country, for it was 
they who first brought to the light of day its rich treas- 
ures of copper and iron, and originated our mining-in- 
dustries. During the course of time the Hanseatic League 
had expanded to a great power that now threatened the 
independence of the country. The Danish king, Valde- 
mar Atterdag, destroyed in 1361 one of the head- 
quarters of their trade — the rich city of Visby, on the 
island of Gotland. But their power became really danger- 
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ous first when, in 1363, the nobles drove the Folkung- 
arna from the throne, and placed there Albert, Duke of \ 
Mecklenburg, who was allied to the former royal family j 
by birth, and who was the tool at once of the equally } 
ambitious designs of the Swedish nobility and of the League. | 
Sweden and the whole of Northern Europe was threat- j 
ened by an overhanging danger, when the Margaret just ! 
named, daughter of Valdemar Atterdag and mother of ] 
the last royal scion of the Folkungarna, with the aid of j 
a great part of the Swedish nation, defeated Albert in j 
1389 and took him prisoner. It was only after a severe j 
struggle with the pirate-fleets of the Hanseatic towns that J 
the queen felt herself to be in secure possession of the j 
triple crown of Scandinavia. Thus then came the first j 
steps to the so-called Union of Kalmar, so named from ) 
the Swedish town where, in 1397, a plan of union w^as } 
proposed to the assembled magnates — but it was a 
plan that never won general adoptance. I 
As we have seen, Margaret united in her single person \ 
the claims of the pretenders to all the three Northern i 
crowns. But just for that reason there was no prince ) 
of northern blood who could establish her work after ) 
her decease. Her kinsman and successor, Erik of Po- *. 
merania, was one of the ordinary type of German prince- i 
lets who could never understand his position as the I 
lord .of one of the greatest realms of his time. He came, i 
and he remained, a stranger to his three kingdoms, which I 
he endeavoured to rule in the same way as though they } 
had been small German duchies with their squires and > 
serfs. Only with difficulty could he defend his Danish i 
capital against the Hanse towns that feared his power, \ 
and after a thirty years' war with his southern neigh- ' 
bour — Holstein — he was unable to bring to a successful 
issue the ancient feud of Denmark with that state. The 
Swedes were irritated not less by their forced partici- 
pation in this strife, to which they were indifferent, than 
by the heavy financial burdens laid upon them by the 
king, and by his continual unlawful practices. After repeated 
attempts to remedy the evil in a constitutional way, the 
Swedish nation at last lost patience and in 1434 a mighty 
popular insurrection broke out. The starting point of 
this movement was the hitherto little-known province of 
Dalecarlia, in central Sweden, and the neighbouring min- 
ing-districts (Bergslagen), where the natural riches of 
the country had given the inhabitants a certain opulence. 
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and the rising was supported by the peasants and miners, ^ 
who employed their lawful right of defending, weapon 
in hand in case of the uttermost need, the ancient liber- 
ties of the Swedish peasantry. The popular rising found 
a w^orthy leader in Engi^bfj^t, a bergmaster of German 
descent but who was heart and soul a Swede, and who 
broke forth in an instant, so to say, from the obscurity 
in which he had hitherto been hidden, to become one of 
the most brilliant personalities known in Swedish history. 
Just as a few years before, in the war of the Hussites 
and in the rising brought about by the Maid of Orleans, 
we see how forces rose here too from the ranks of the 
people to oppose the ancient feudal armies. "With irresist- 
ible might Engelbrekt swept his enemies before him; 
the royal fastnesses fell, the one after the other, and 
the hated governors were obliged to flee from a land 
whose actual lord the stainless popular hero soon became. 
Too late did the king perceive the whole extent of his 
peril, for his incurable faithlessness turned every mind 
against him. It is true that, in 1436, Engelbrekt was 
treacherously murdered by a member of the ancient 
nobility that feared his power. But the mighty popular 
movement he had called to life could not now be arrested, 
and from it proceeded in due time the national regenera- 
tion of the country. 

King Erik was soon deposed in all three kingdoms, and 
after an interregnum of some years his former Danish 
subjects called in, in 1448, the royal family of the Olden- 
burgs, which filled the throne of the southern kingdom 
tmtil 1863. But the Swedes did not approve this choice, 
which had been made without their consent having been 
asked, and they elected as their king, Karl Knutson Bonde, 
a man of leading rank but of no political importance, 
the remainder of whose life was one continuous struggle 
with Christian, the Danish king, and his Swedish adherents. 
The Union was defended by the higher nobility, which 
had family connections and estates in all three kingdoms 
and which not unwillingly looked forward to a weakening 
of the royal power, but it was opposed by the mining 
and agricultural population which, by its participation in 
the war of freedom, had acquired a right to take a part 
in deciding the fate of the country and a place in the 
national assemblies or Riksdags. The great mass of the 
people wished to have a strong regal power at the head 
of affairs but, unable for a long time to find what they 
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wanted, were obliged to content themselves with pro- 
minent and democratically-inclined men, who, « chosen 
from the ranks of the nobles, and with the title of Pro- 
tector, ruled the land with almost royal state- and author- 
ity. It was men of two families with the common name, 

famous in our history, 
the Stures, who thus 
prepared the way for 
the re-establishment 
of a fully national 
Swedish state. 

The period of the 
Union came to a vio- 
lent termination when 
the Danish nionarch, 
Christian II, a man 
richly endowed by 
nature, and of views 
greatly in advance of 
his age, but passionate 
and excitable to the 
verge of insanity, de- 
termined to crush all 
further opposition on 
the part of Sweden. 
By means of an enorm- 
ous army he brought 
the whole country to 
his feet (1520), and 
then the ferocious conqueror let the heads of the principal 
men of the coimtry fall by the axe of the executioner 
at the so-called Massacre of Stockholm. But the fear he 
imagined he had instilled by this bloody deed proved 
to be, instead, the wakening of the most violent feelings 
of resentment, and the nation, exerting its utmost strength, 
rose to drive the tyrant from the land. Once again the 
men of Dalecarlia headed the national movement, which 
was led by Gustavus Vasa, one of the most imposing 
characters our Swedish history boasts. After a sequence 
of wonderful escapes from the pursuit of the Danes in 
Dalecarlia, and at the very moment when, despairing of 
the country's future, he had determined to flee from the 
land, hegwas recalled by the peasants and placed at the 
head of ■ Jhe popular insurrection. In a short period 
Christian's might was broken; the Danish monarch was 
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assailed by the nobility of his owa country and, losing 
courage, fled to the Netherlands (to afterwards become a 
prisoner for life in Denmark) whilst, in 1523 Gustavus' 
Vasa was unanimously hailed as the king of a liberated 
Sweden. 

Gustavus had a hard task to re-establish inner order, 
and a respect for lawful authorities, by the suppression 
of a long series of insurrections called forth chiefly by 
the greatest work of his rule — the introduction of the 
Lutheran profession of faith into the country. Sweden 
had never quite submitted to the temporal claims of the 
Papacy, whose prestige had of late years become more 
undermined than ever. But the proximate cause of the 
change of religion was, however, one of economical con- 
siderations. Äe finances of Sweden were completely 
destroyed, while the Church was in the enjoyment of 
enormous riches. In spite of a desperate resistance on 
the part of the ecclesiastical authorities, Gustavus, at the 
Riksdag held at "Wästerås in 1527, forced the adoption 
of a measure of confiscation — the greater part of the 
possessions of the Church being seized by the Crown. 
This completed the rupture with Rome, and the brothers 
Olaus and Laurentius Petri, who had been trained to 
their call under the leading of Luther himself, helped 
the king by their zeal and authority to introduce the new 
form of worship into the country. 

The national monarchy that was thus restored was 
further confirmed when Gustavus Vasa made the crown 
hereditary in his line. But, in strict accordance with 
the ancient Swedish and German legal view of such a 
procedure, there followed on the change of the kingdom 
from an elective to an hereditary monarchy, the obliga- 
tion that the king should confer duchies on his sons. 
This was done, and the ruinous consequences of the step 
showed themselves immediately after the decease of the 
great state-builder in 1560, by the breaking out of fierce 
internal strife for power, amongst his sons and grand- 
sons. The history of the following fifty years is that of 
these conflicts, together with that of the exhausting war 
with Denmark, and of the attempts made from Poland, 
where Gustavus Vasa's grandson — Sigismund — had 
become king, to restore the power of the Catholic Church 
in Sweden. 

These attempts were frustrated with ruthless energy 
by Charles IX, the youngest of the three sons of Gustavus, 
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but on his death in 1611 he left as an inheritance to his 
son, who was as yet a minor, a kingdom whose strength 
was exhausted and whose nobility was discontented — 
a land beset on three sides with mighty enemies. This 
son, however, was Gustavus Ädolphus, the greatest king 
Sweden or, indeed, the whole North of Europe, has 
possessed, and he soon proved himself equal to the dif- 
ficulties of his situation. After having purchased peace 
from Denmark — on hard conditions, it is true — he secured 
our position against Russia and Poland by excluding the 
first-named country from the Baltic, and by winning 
Livland for Sweden, and rescuing that Protestant province 
from the oppression of its Catholic rulers in Poland. 
These steps laid the foundation of our Baltic Empire; 
steps that were perfectly authorized at a time when 
there existed such bad communications by land; a time 
when the sea was almost the only highway, and when 
it was easier to go from the capital of Sweden across 
the Baltic to Livland, than to travel overland to our 
coasts on the North Sea. 

During the progress of these wars, Gustavus II Adolph- 
us, in co-operation with his personal friend and Chan- 
cellor, Axel Oxenstierna, one of the greatest statesmen 
of his age, found time to begin the task of a great in- 
terior reform, which was concluded first after the king's 
death, by Oxenstierna, and which completed the transi- 
tion of Sweden to a firmly-grounded and well-ordered 
political unit, in the sense our times attach to the word. 
The great and historical work of Gustavus Adolphus' 
life was, however, his participation in the Thirty Years' 
War and the change for the better that he thereby gave 
to the fate of Europe. In the uneven combat supported 
by the German Protestants since 1618, they had by de- 
grees succimibed to the power of the Imperial arms, and 
in 1630 it seemed as though the continent of Europe was 
hopelessly doomed to fall beneath the united supremacy 
of the Papacy and the Empire. From the southern shore 
of the Baltic, Wallenstein, the great leader of the Im- 
perial forces, stretched his hand threateningly to grasp 
this sea and its approach, the Sound, which chief means 
of communication with the ocean, during the constant 
feuds with Denmark, it had become for Sweden a matter 
of vital importance to keep open. As much to defend 
the independence as the Protestantism of Sweden, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was forced to go to Germany and there 
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assail the menacing enemy on his own ground. Within 
the short period of two years he succeeded, by his 




brilliancy both as a warrior and a statesman, in changing 
the fate of the world. - His victory at Breitenfeld in 1631, 
set a limit for all time to the Imperial and the Papal 
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plans of aggrandizement, while the noble character of p 
Gustavus Ädolphus and the unusual humanity of his ^p 
methods of warfare, won for him in the highest degree b 
the affection and admiration of the German people, and ^ 
made them reverence him as though he had been the .] 
actual ruler of their country. The field of Liltzen, 1632, ' j 
was purchased at the cost of the victor's life, but for I i 
the German nation, which, amidst the confusion that ! ] 
followed, regarded his death as an irreparable loss, he I] 
ever remained a real national hero, until the great events I , 
of later times cast, perhaps, his memory somewhat in { 
the shade. | 

Gustavus II Ädolphus led Sweden at one step from its \ 
unnoticed position, to occupy a leading place on the 
scene of history and amongst the nations of Europe. * 
From the difficulties of the position into which the county ' 
was cast by the sudden death of the great monarch, it i 
was saved by the brilliant statesmanship of Oxenstierna, 
who at the same time was able to complete the scheme ^ 
of interior reform. But the terrible war raged on, as { 
after the king's death it could not be pursued with the ^ 
same energy as before, and it was only by means of 
aid from France that it could at last be concluded by < 
the peace of Westphalia (1648). Sweden's position as one j 
of the great powers of the world was recognized and j 
the cause of German Protestantism was gained. But in ' 
Sweden itself the results of Oxenstierna's wise rule were ; 
^ partly effaced when Gustavus' clever but everything ^ 
^ but politically wise daughter, Christina, at length took , 
the reins of government into her own hands. But the i 
""mass of increasing difficulties at last made the burden ^ 
of state too heavy for her, and in 1654 she resigned the , 
crown and deliberately threw herself into the arms of 
the Catholic Church, so successfully opposed by her ^ 
great father. . 

As king after her, was chosen Charles X Gustavus, of \ 
the German princely house of the Palatinate-Zweibriicken, 
who was the son of the daughter of Charles IX. He was i 
SL mighty warrior and answered the protest against his 
election made by the Polish king, who was descended | 
from Sigismund, by an attack against Poland which brought 
that once powerful kingdom from its place of eminence ^ 
and paved the way for its future fall. From this conflict ^ 
he turned his arms against Denmark, which had already j 
(1643—45) had a serious war with Sweden, and whose • 
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pcwcr in the North it was his intention to break com- 
pletely. "With nnheard-of boldness he crossed the frozen 
Belt, and forced the enemy to sign the peace of Roskilde, 
which crowned the work of Swedish conquest commenced 

at the peace of Bröm- ^ 

sebro, and which, by 
the cession of the 
rich province of Sca- 
nia and the adjacent 
counties, brought the 
boundary of Sweden 
down to the Sound. 
Thus did the Swedish 
empire obtain that 
natural rounding-off 
in the south-west, of 
which it had so long 
stood in need; for the 
Scanian districts, with 
but the narrow strait 
separating them from 
Denmark, had felt 
much more as if they 
formed part of that 
coimtry than as though 
they belonged to the 

northern peninsula, ^^^^.^^^ ^^ Sweden, 

separated from it as 

they were by almost impenetrable forests. For centu- 
ries had Sweden and Denmark fought for the domi- 
nion of the Sound and its maritime trade, and during the 
whole of that period had the Swedish sea-trade lain at 
the mercy of the other country, so that Sweden had 
been forced to seek the aid, first of the Hanseatic League 
and afterwards of the Holstein princes, against their 
enemy. After the peace of Roskilde, the sea-communi- 
cations of Sweden with the open ocean became complete- 
ly free. — But Charles Gustavus was not contented 
with this, but aimed at the creation of a Swedish empire 
around all the coasts of the Baltic. He again attacked 
Denmark, which had endeavoured to escape carrying out 
the first conditions of peace, and he seemed on the way to 
be involved in war with half Europe when, in 1660, he 
was snatched away by death. So strong, however, was 
the position that Sweden had acquired by the sword, 
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that on the conclusion of the peace which followed al- 
most immediately afterwards, she was able to retain the 
best of the land conquests of Charles Gustavus, viz. the 
Scanian provinces. Again there came a long regency in 
the name of Charles XI, the son of the late king, and 
during this period the nobility took steps to further con- 
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firm the power acquired during the time of Oxenstierna 
and Queen Christina. The unwise policy of the regency 
cast the country, about the year 1670, into the great 
wars of Louis XIV's time, and it was only with the great- 
est difficulty that Charles XI on attaining his majority 
succeeded in saving Sweden. By means of the strictest 
economy he restored the prosperity of the land, and he 
also brought the all too powerful higher nobility to a 
strict account, taking from this class the greater part of 
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the estates it had gained from the crown. (This was the 
so-called Reduction.) This latter measure completely 
broke the power of the nobles, and on the ruins rose 
higher and stronger the authority of the Crown. With 
the help of the non-aristocratic ^orders' or classes, of the 
Riksdag, Charles XI, in agreement with the general po- 
litical spirit of the age, was declared absolute, and the 




Charles XI. 

power thus confided to him he exercised with the great- 
est conscientiousness and for the good of the state. 

His all too early death in 1697 elevated to the throne 
his fifteen-year old son, Charles XII. At first he devoted 
himself with the eagerness peculiar to his age to pleasures 
and divertisements (never licentious ones, however), and 
his neighbours, Russia, Denmark and Poland believed 
that the time was now come for breaking the Swedish 
power, a power which, for them, was an ever threatening 
danger. Patkul, an exiled Livland nobleman, who was 
embittered by the late confiscation of the estates of the 
nobility, exerted every faculty to bring about a confed- 
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^ eration of these countries, Peter I, the tmtamed creator 
of Russia, wished to reach the Baltic across the provinces 
taken from his country by Gustavus II Adolphus; and ' 
the Elector Augustus of Saxony, the newly chosen king 
of Poland, hoped to strengthen his power by entering 
into communication with the powerful Livland nobles; 
while it was the intention of Denmark to put a final close 
to the ancient strife with the Dukes of Holstein, the allies 
of Sweden. Unexpectedly and against all faith, the three 
powers commenced their attack in the year 1700. But- 
Charles XII proved a worthy successor of Sweden's for- • 
mer hero-kings. En passant, so to say, he forced Den- 
mark to beg for peace, then turned against Russia, and in 
November 1700 gained a brilliant victory at Narva, over a^ 
force many times greater than his own. His astounded 
contemporaries hailed in the youthful conqueror a new 
Alexander, and he soon confirmed his hero-title by a 
victory at Dftna over the Saxon forces of the Polish 
king. The success was not a decisive one however, and 
Augustus would have afterwards been able to attack him 
in the rear, had Charles then advanced into Russia. In 
him, the Swedish king rightly saw his most dangerous 
foe and therefore he turned his arms against Poland. 
His plan was to drive Augustus from the throne and 
place there in his stead a king of Polish birth, in order 
to make of a strong Poland a bulwark against the defiant 
invasion of Russian barbarity. After a long struggle he 
was enabled to bring about the election of a king of his 
ow^n way of thinking, and by means of an irruption into 
Augustus' own electorate. Saxony, to force that prince 
to abdicate the throne of Poland. But this did not enable 
Charles to strengthen the position of the new Polish 
sovereign, whilst the Czar Peter had meanwhile pushed 
onward to the Baltic, established himself securely on its 
shores and laid the foundations of his future capital, St. 
Petersburg. It was with him that Charles meant now^ 
to fight out the last decisive strife. He marched on 
victoriously into Russia and turned southwards in order 
there to obtain the help of the nation of the Little Rus- 
sians who, under their chief Mazeppa, aimed at gaining 
their independence. But Mazeppa's aid was worth but 
little; the promised Polish army did not come, and the 
Swedish army, exhausted with the thousand fatigues of 
the campaign, suffered a decisive defeat at Pultava, 
1709. 
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Instantly, all of Sweden's foes raised themselves simul- 
taneously. Augustus regained his JE'olish dominions with- 
out trouble; a Danish army landed in Scania, while the 




Czar permanently secured his new-founded dommion on 
the Baltic. It is true that Scania was saved to Sweden 
by the brave Stenbock's victory at Helsingborg, in 1710, 
but matters went badly for the Swedish arms on the 
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continent, and Charles had been obliged to seek refuge 
in Turkey in order to avoid falling into Russian captivity. 
His attempts to turn the arms of Turkey against Russia 
were at first crowned with success. In 1711, after the 
Turks had allowed the Czar and his army, who were 
on the point of being captured, to slip through their 
hands, tiiey submitted with oriental fatalism to the de- 
cision of fate, and rejected every thought of continuing 
the war. After five years in Turkey, Charles saw himself 
obliged to undertake the adventurous journey to his own 
country, and succeeded in doing so, only by disguising 
himself and taking a very roundabout route. During the 
last years of his life he continued with titanic strength 
and stubborn inflexibility his struggle for Sweden's rights, 
which had been confirmed by solemn treaties and which, 
to the very end, it was his intention to make his faithless 
neighbours respect. Never sparing himself, and always 
having the welfare of his country before his eyes, he 
believed he could make no appeal that was too great for 
the generosity of his people, and his admiring subjects 
followed him through misfortunes and sufferings, aye, 
and to death itself, with a devoted faithfulness that no- 
thing could shake. A ball at Fredrikshald in Norway, 
1718, closed at length his heroic life, and put an end for 
ever to the period of Sweden's greatness. 

Out of the shipwreck of their once fair fortunes the 
Swedes succeeded, at the peace that followed the death 
of Charles, in saving nothing but the greater part of 
Finland and a very small part of their German posses- 
sions. The long-continued war had greatly exhausted 
the strength of the country, even if exacter investigations 
show that the loss in human lives and of money was not 
so unheard as was long supposed. But so great was the 
terror caused by the misfortunes with which war had 
burdened the weakened kingdom, that at no price would 
the people hear of a continuance of an absolute monarchy, 
in which they now believed they saw the principal cause 
of their calamities. A new Constitution was created, which 
placed in the stead of an absolute king, an almost equally 
absolute Riksdag. Under this new form of the Consti- 
tution, the nobles played the chief role, but in their 'order' 
(the Riksdag consisted of the four orders of the nobility, 
the clergy, the burghers and the peasants), the power 
was not in the hands of the great nobles, who, in conse- 
quence of the Reduction, had lost the economical basis 
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of their importance, but was possessed by the lower 
ranks of the nobility, which for the most part occupied 
the various official posts in the land. Amongst the clergy 
and the burghers too, the bureaucratic interest was the 
strongest, while the peasants had Uttle or nothing to say. 
The period which now began has usually been called 
the period of liberty, but it was in reality a period when 
officialism and bureaucratism held sway. In their hands 
the sovereign's power was but a helpless plaything owned 
by a succession of weak rulers — Ulrika Eleonora, sister 
of :Charles XII, her husband Frederick of Hesse, and 
Adblphus Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp, which latter 
prince was the founder of a new dynasty. Amidst the 
ruin outwards there arose and burst into sudden bloom 
a thriving industrial life at home, and scientific cultivation 
progressed with giant strides. 

During the course of party conflicts, Sweden's position 
in Europe became so weak that its powerful neighbours 
seemed to threaten it with the fate that overtook Poland 
at the close of the century. Gustavus III, who ascended 
the throne in 1771, took occasion of this imminent danger 
to overthrow the Constitution by means of a coup d'etat 
the following year, and to strengthen his own power at 
the cost of that of the Riksdag. At the beginning he 
ruled the country very well, in the spirit of an enlight- 
ened despotism, and surrounded himself with a court 
of poets who improved the national taste and prepared 

) the way for a golden age of Swedish literature. Himself 
possessing an artistic nature, in which the homage that 

I the age paid to cultivated taste and refined manners was 
united to a most pronounced heroic bent of mind pre-emi- 

I nently national in character, Gustavus III always lives 

^ in the memory of the Swedish nation adorned with a 
sunny shimmer, wherein is mingled the last rays of the 
glorious epoch of Sweden's greatness and the dawning 
Ught di a new and richer mental culture, in the atmos- 
phere of which, sturrounding the king, poetry and the 
fine arts spring into flourishing life. C^tside that circle, 
however, remained the greatest of our poets, Bellman, 
the immortal singer of nature and of the people; a 
writer so characteristic that his like is not to be met 
amidst the poets of any land. — Later on, Gustavus III 
foimd himself involved in bitter strife with the nobles, 
who could not forget that he had deprived them of their 
power. The king saw no other way out of these diffi- 
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culties than by beginning a war with Russia, and he com- 
menced the conflict in 1788, thereby acting in open con- 
tradiction to the Constitution he had himself promulgated. 
The war, however, restored the honour of the Swedish 
arms and put an end to the shameful interference in the 
home affairs of Sweden long exercised by Russia. But 
the great sacrifices the war demanded of the country 
were not balanced by any land conquests ; after the con- 
clusion of peace in 1790 the public discontent broke out 
anew, and in 1792 Gustavus III fell a victim to a conspir- 
acy of the revengeful nobles. 

During the reign of his son Gustavus IV Adolphus, the 
ideas fostered by the French Revolution began to gain 
ground in Sweden too, where the king was stubbornly 
fixed onj retaining the almost absolute power that Gus- 
tavus III had gained for his family by means of a new 
coup d'etat in 1789. At first the uncle-regent and, after- 
wards, the young sovereign himself entered into friendly 
relations with France, but the murder of the Due d' 
Enghien filled the upright but exceedingly narrow-minded 
and self-willed king with the bitterest feelings against 
Napoleon. In spite of all his weakness, he felt himself 
called upon — as though he were a new Charles XII — 
to take up the conflict with the Corsican usurper; he 
soon became a religious enthusiast and imagined that 
his mighty enemy was none other than the Beast of the 
Apocalypse. He threw himself into a mad and dangerous 
conflict with Napoleon who, after the peace of Tilsit 
found good to punish him and his kingdom by giving 
Finland as a prey to the ambition of the Emperor's new 
ally — Russia. A Muscovite army burst into Finland in 
1808 and met with but little opposition; the general in 
command being as inefficient as the king himself. For 
a time, however, the fortunes of war changed almost 
completely, and brilliant feats of arms were achieved by 
the leaders whose heroic deeds have been immortalized 
in the poems of Finland's poet, Runeberg. But all the 
fidelity, all the bravery of the b-oops served for naught, 
after the shameful betrayal to the Russians of the im- 
pregnable fortress of Sveaborg, on the Gulf of Finland. 
This act of treachery was one of triumph for the party 
which had for some time aimed at separating the Duchy 
from Sweden, and establishing it as a more or less inde- 
pendent state under the protection of Russia, and which 
as early as 1789, during the very progress of the then 
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war had commenced their mtrigues with the eastern 
empire. Towards the close of 1808 the whole of Finland 
was lost, and the fom* orders of its Riksdag found it 
their best policy to begin negotiations with Russia, in 
order to save what they could of the independence 
of their country. — In 1809 Sweden itself was threatened 
by a serious attack, and the king in his imprudence 
adopted the most foolish measures to avert it. The con- 
viction quickly ripened amongst the leading men of the 
country that the only way to save the realm was by 
deposing the king, and this measure was carried out on 
the 13th of March, 1809, without the spilling of a single 
drop of blood. 

A Riksdag was summoned that laid the foundation of 
a Constitution which bore a close resemblance to the 
ancient national forms, and the same body, after a short 
interval, prepared a Form of Government which, with 
a few alterations, still continues to be the principal funda- 
mental law of the kingdom. The division of the Riksdag 
into four orders was left on the whole untouched; the 
war then giving no opportunity of planning a still more 
extensive reform of the Constitution, while the liberty of 
the press was secured by a special fundamental law. 
The crown was given to the late king's uncle, the aged 
and feeble Charles XIII, but as he was childless, a prince 
allied to the royal family of Denmark was chosen as 
heir to the throne but died soon afterwards. The 
question of the succession now became a burning one, 
and the idea came into the heads of a number of the 
leading men to endeavour to obtain some compensation 
for the misfortunes and losses the country had suffered, 
by going over to Napoleon's side and electing one of his 
generals to be Crown -prince. By a mere accident, it may 
be said, the choice, in 1810, fell upon Marshal Berna- 
dotte, who in Sweden took the name of Charles John, 
and seized the reins of power with a firm hand) ignoring 
the men of 1809. The matter in which he was most 
interested was, to decide to which party his new country 
was to belong in the strife then waging for the mastery 
of the world; for there could be no thought of remaining 
neutral. The will of the people called with commanding 
strength for a imion with Napoleon in his struggle with 
Russia, and our greatest poet, the then young Esaias 
Tegnér, sung in enraptured tones of approaching ven- 
geance. But Prince Charles-John's cold and calculating 
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prudence, unmoved by patriotic dreamings, saw that, 
even as a conqueror, Sweden would scarcely be able 
to regain Finland, and also that the all-powerful fleet 
of Ejigland would be able to cut off all the home-com- 
munications of a Swedish army did it land in Russia. 
Of two evils he chose the one that to him seemed least, 
and in 1812, in the town of Åbo in Finland, he entered 
into an alliance with Russia, which country offered the 
future acquisition of Norway as satisfaction for Fin- 
land, and guaranteed the throne of Sweden to his race. 
But the Crown-Prince did not, however, take part in the 
war against Napoleon, imtil the whole of Europe, after 
the flight of the Emperor from Russia in 1813, arose 
against his oppression: He then appeared with a Swedish 
army in the north of Germany and took an active part 
in the war, a part which Swedish historians have per- 
haps over-estimated, but which German and French writers 
have quite as certainly undervalued. He did not wish 
however tö bear arms directly against the country of 
his birth, but having helped to overthrow Napoleon, he 
turned against Denmark in order to compel that country 
to consent to the cession of Norway to Sweden. In this 
he succeeded without any difficulty, and the arrangement 
was completed by the treaty of Kiel in 1814, but the 
Norwegians, who for their own part could not see the 
value for their country of a union with Sweden, and 
who feared to lose their independence entirely, deter- 
mined to take their fate into their own hands. They sum- 
moned a legislative convention, the members assembling 
at Eidsvold, north of Cristiania, and adopting a very free 
constitution, based on that of the French nation (1791) 
and that of the Spaniards (1812) ; while on the 17th May 
1814 they chose as their sovereign a prince of the Danish 
royal family. It now remained for Prince Charles John 
sword in hand, to compel the Norwegians to submission, 
a task in which he succeeded with but little difficulty. 
The newly-elected shadow of a king withdrew from the 
country, and after the new constitution had undergone 
the alterations rendered necessary by the Union — 
though in other respects left unchanged — the old king 
of Sweden, Charles XIII was, on the 4th November, 
1814, acknowledged as the sovereign of Norway. Charles 
John had hurried to have the whole matter settled, in 
order to be able to present it as un fait accompli to the 
Congress at Vienna, which now held the fate of Europe 
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in its hands, but the want of thoroughness which dis- 
tinguished the articles of union and which was the result 
of this haste, has been one of the chief causes of the 
weakness of the Union which existed between Sweden 
and Norway. 

But it was without opposition however that, in 1818, 
Charles XIV John ascended the double throne of the 
North. Himself a son of the great revolution, and called 
to the throne by the election of the people, still he was 
all in favour of a system that much resembled Napoleon's, 
where all the power to act on behalf of the people was 
given into the hands of the crowned ruler, who was 
confirmed by the nation in the mission of being its one 
real representative: In conquence, it was very difficult 
for him to understand, and still more difficult for him 
to respect, the free constitutions of his two peoples; the 
whole of his reign was ocupied by conflicts with their 
representatives, and this strife, together with his con- 
stant endeavour to rule through personal favourites, has 
put into the shade much of the good he really did. 

In Sweden the liberated press took up. with varying 
success the conflict with the royal absolutism, and during 
the reign of the following king, Oscar I (succeeded to 
the throne in 1844) the royal claims gradually diminished. 
Under the reign of this amiable but weak king began a' 
period of great economical reforms. The modem re- 
volution in the means of communication reached Swe- 
den too and the commencement was made of a net of rail- 
roads which was to embrace a large part of the king- 
dom. Simultaneously, the new principles of political 
economy also met with success; liberty of trade began 
to be introduced and the free-trade system was adopted 
for our customs. Agriculture and industries flourished 
during the lasting peace; intellectual cultivation had, 
after 1810, produced golden harvests ; and poets like Teg- 
nér, historians like Geijer, scientists like Berzelius, and 
thinkers like Boström, could challenge comparison with 
the contemporaneous writers in any land. The ancient 
ill-will towards Denmark gradually gave way to the 
conviction that nothing but a closer union between the 
three northern nations could guard their independence 
against their powerful neighbours, aud a Scandinavian 
movement began to be nursed by thinkers, by poets and, 
soon, by statesmen too. 
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During the reign of Charles XV (from 1859) this move- 
ment was, however, to be put to a test which it could 
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not sustain. On the extinction of the royal family of 
the Oldenburghs in Denmark, 1863, there revived once 
more the ancient quarrel respecting the hereditary right 
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to its German duchies, and Prussia, under Bismarck, in 
union with Austria, at once attacked Denmark. Our 
chivalrous Charles XV had made our neigbours a 
promise of aid in the event of such an attack, but 
owing to the determined opposition of his ministers, 
this promise could not be kept, and since that time 
the Scandinavian movement has retrograded more and 
more. — If thus the reign of Charles XV was not 
crowned with martial laurels, it was however rich 
in the victories won in the battles of reform. The 
long neglected work of political progress was taken up 
seriously by a government which had at length become 
fully constitutional, and within a few years a number of 
useful improvements were made in every sphere of pub- 
lic life. The work was crowned by a reform of the 
Riksdag, which replaced the antiquated four-order system 
by a Riksdag consisting of two chambers. The fight 
against the old system had long been carried on without 
much encouragement from the Ministry, but in 1863 the 
moderate-liberal statesman, de Geer, laid before the 
Riksdag a Reform Bill which, to the joy of the whole 
nation, was passed by the Riksdag of 1865, and became 
law the year following. 

Under the reformed Riksdag, the centre of gravity of 
political power has glided from the Ministry (which bears 
more resemblance to a Council than to an English mi- 
nistry) to the representatives of the nation, while in the 
latter body it has been the agricultural party — supported 
by the ancient Swedish independent peasantry, that has 
been possessed of the greatest influence, which they at 
first very wisely used to relieve themselves from anti- 
quated forms of taxation. It has been more difficult to 
procure the necessary improvements in our system of 
national defence, although the proposed measures passed 
at last, after the struggle had occupied the greater part of 
the reign of His present Majesty, Oscar II (since 1872). 

Both during this present reign and the one imme- 
diately preceding it, the power of Sweden has been 
crippled by unhappy conflicts caused by the Union with 
Norway, which country could never free itself from a 
narrow-minded fear of the supremacy of Sweden, a fear 
that found a final and unhappy expression in the Nor- 
wegian Revolution ou the 7th June 1905, which led to 
the repeal of the Union towards the close of the same 
year. Of this event, its causes and significance, a long- 
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continued Norwegian press-campaign in several European 
countries has given the general public most erroneous ac- 
counts, accounts which it will be the duty of History to rectify. 
Here it may suffice to say that Sweden offered Norway 
a re-settlement of the Act of Union on the basis of per- 
fect equality in a common Department for Foreign affairs 
and of the concession of the special consular system 
Norway had desired, but this proposed arrangement was 
rejected by the Norwegian Ministry. On the 27th of 
May, 1905, the King made use of his constitutional right 
and refused to sanction a Norwegian Bill for the estab- 
lishment of a special consular system for that country. 
The Norwegian Ministry and the leading men in the 
Norwegian Storthing made this a pretext for breaking 
the Union, asserting that the king of Norway "had ceased 
to rule" and that consequently the union with Sweden 
was dissolved (and this, although the Union legally existed 
independently of the King's person, and even of the dy- 
nasty). Though the great mass of the Norwegian nation 
allowed themselves to be duped by this manoeuvre, it 
did not suit Sweden to let itself be thus insultingly 
thrust out of its legal position, although the country 
had long been familiar with the thought of a friendly 
dissolution of partnership. ^^ 

Now it was that Sweden formulated the conditions on 
which she would permit the divorce of the Union. First 
a general vote of the people had to be taken in Norway, 
in order to ascertain whether the nation really did desire 
the break-up of the Union with Sweden. Next, the Nor- 
wegian Ministry and Storthing were obliged to make a 
formal application to the Swedish Government, asking 
for the annulment of the Act of Union, and, finally, the 
Norwegians were forced to bind themselves to demoUsh 
the fortifications they had erected during the last few 
years, close to the Swedish frontier. These conditions, 
the last especially, awakened violent opposition in Nor- 
way, but in consequence of the resolute behaviour of 
the Swedish Government, the Norwegians were forced 
to give way. Sweden thus obtained redress by com- 
pell&ig Norway to change its methods from revolutionary 
lines to legal procedure, and by gaining the removal of 
the insulting threat embodied in the frontier fortifications. 
The dissolution of the Union then followed, as a matter 
of legal procedure, on the 26th October 1905. Sweden 
is thus once more forced to rely on, and think of. 
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herself alone. But in spite of a great flood of emigra- 
tion to other quarters of the globe, our nation has 
acquired new strength by a great economic development 
which, especially of late decades, has marched on with 
gigantic strides. In intellectual spheres, too, the Swedes 
have, with honour, retained their old place as one of 
the most cultured peoples of the earth, so that in spite 
of all the reverses it has suffered, the Swedish nation 
can look forward with calm confidence towards the yet 
unknown future. 
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SWEDEN'S INDUSTRIAL SOURCES. 



BY 
HOLGER ROSMAN. 

Introduction. Few countries possess such a varied land- 
scape as does Sweden. Situated between the 55th and 
69th degrees of North latitude, it has a length equal to 
the distance between London and northern Africa. And 
just as the natural disposition of the population is deter- 
mined in an essential degree by the changing character 
of the country, so, too, has the industrial life of the land 
found different channels in the various parts of Sweden. 

The most southern part of Sweden, the peninsula of 
Scania, is throughout the whole of its extent, one fertile 
plain. Agriculture has here always been the profession 
of the inhabitants, while the favourable geographical 
position of the province and the prosperity of its folk 
has called into life a more varied industrial interest 
than is the case in other parts of the country. Scania 

Sweden. 3 
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is not only the granary of Sweden, but in industrial 
respects, too, it is the most progressive province we 
have. 

In former days, i. e. till less than two centuries ago, 
Scania was separated from the other parts of the country 
by the natural obstacles to communication formed by 
the wide-stretching forests. The welL-wooded province 
of Småland, naturally poor, is given its character by 
meandering lakes and many streams. North of the dis- 
trict just named lie the ancient seats of agriculture, 
Östergötland and Vestergötland, which are separated 
from each other by the old volcanic lake, Vättern. Rich 
ifL fertile plains broken here and there by metalliferous 
hills, and well adapted for easy communication both by 
land and water, these provinces have long been the 
heart of the ancient realm of Götaland, and have for 
almost as long a period borne the stamp of high material 
cultivation. 

The districts lying around the wide-stretching, many- 
bayed Lake Maslar, form the home of what has been 
called "high-Swedish" culture. As far back as history 
and legend can speak, do we hear how the roads of com- 
merce have followed this remarkable piece of water, at 
whose junction with the Baltic lies the capital of the 
country, Stockholm. That which has, throughout the ages, 
formed the economic strength of the provinces anciently 
called Svealand, is the great Iron-Mining District (Järn- 
bergslagen) extending from the basin of Lake Maslar west- 
wards to Värmland and northwards to Dalecarlia, which 
is also rich in the finer kinds of ores. Iron has been the 
principal object of the trade carried on along the water- 
ways of this district, even if agriculture here too has 
been an important branch of industry. From the western 
iron-districts the metal has chiefly been transported over 
Lake Vänern, at whose egress into the North Sea near 
the mouth of the River Göta, has grown up the second 
city of the kingdom, Gothenburg. 

North of Svealand extend the inmiense expanses to 
which have been given the common name of Norrland. 
It is a highland tract with ridges of mountains, the highest 
tops of which lie 2,000 metres (6,560 feet) above the sea, 
and possesses long and rapid rivers whose estuaries lie 
within Swedish territory. This part of the country oc- 
cupies nearly two-thirds of the whole of Sweden. Neg- 
lected by culture until within a very late period. Norr- 
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land has hardly had time as yet to gam admission for 
its industries amongst the organized branches of national 
occupation. Its climate does not render it very suitable 
for agriculture, even if the Cultivation of newer districts 
during the last century has, in many cases, given better 
results than could have been hoped for in a land lying 
in the same latitudes as northern Labrador. It is the 
forests, hitherto untouched for hundreds of years, which 
at present form the basis of the material prosperity of 
Norrland, while of late years, too, extensive discoveries 
of fine iron ores in the most northern parts of the pro- 
vince, have directed public attention to the riches lying 
amongst the mountains. The mighty waterfalls along the 
course of the rivers hide, too, of a certainty, sources of 
a power which will eventually bring about a great in- 
dustrial development in the north of the country. 

Here and there along the coasts of Sweden lie, like 
watchful outposts, long rows of islands forming a coast- 
archipelago; the ^^ skärgården'' as it is called. Few countries 
have such an extensive coast-line as ours, and still fewer 
have it guarded by such a beautiful and characteristic setting. 
The same geological phenomena that created the islands 
have also given its character to the lake-broken interior 
of the country. After Russia, Sweden possesses the 
largest of European lakes, and the united surfaces of 
these waters make up 8 % oiF the total area of the country. 
Fishing and maritime commerce have, since the age of 
the Vikings, formed natural sources of industry for the 
nation, even if our own times have scarcely witnessed 
any development within these spheres. 

If we consider as a whole this country which, as we 
have seen, is so rich in the diversity of its branches of 
industry, agriculture is found to form the principal of 
these many forms of occupation. It is true that fields 
and meadows take up only 12 % of the whole surface, 
while 51 % is woodland, and 37 % falls under other cate- 
gories, but if we regard the population we see that 55 % 
is engaged in agriculture, and only 27 % in industrial 
occupations, the lumbering and mining industries inclusive; 
11 % in trade, and 7 % in the public service and other 
employments. But Sweden has, however, already become 
a link of the ever -developing chain of modern industry. 
It is, above all, the older and more densely populated 
provinces that devote themselves to these so-called mo- 
dern branches of occupation. The new settlements now 
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being formed in Norrland are made to serve the same in- 
terests, and as it is chiefly in these tracts that the po- 
pulation grows, the displacement in the divisions of labonr 
becomes noticeable. As late as the year 1870 the num- 
ber of the inhabitants engaged in agricultui-e amounted 
to 72 % of the population, while the representatives of 
other industries formed but 15 % of the whole. 

Agriculture and Cattle-Breeding. The boundaries of 
the cultivated districts in Sweden are very ancient. In 
the same tracts where agriculture is still the employment 
of the greater part of the population, the tilling of the 
soil has been carried on for hundreds of years, or even 
as far back as we have any knowledge of Swedish cul- 
ture. The division of property and the various conditions 
attaching to the right of property in land, are also almost 
equally ancient. The free peasantry of the country form 
the social pride of Sweden, and they have often been 
the leaders in many movements connected with its po- 
litical development. Agriculture in Sweden, nowadays 
as in olden times, is based on small farming ; large farms 
being a rarity. It is only in Scania and in certain parts 
of northern Sweden that very extensive domains of cul- 
tivated land are found. During the last few decades the 
large saw-mills companies in Norrland, after purchasing 
enormous tracts of forest-land, have more than threatened 
to root out the race of independent farmers in those 
provinces.* 

In technical respects, modern agriculture in Sweden, 
as elsewhere, dates its origin from the 19th century. 
Even if much remains to be done for the development 
of the more intensive forms of the cultivation of the land, 
still, viewed as a whole, it may be said that Swedish 
agriculture has adopted the greater part of the newer 
methods tried in other countries. On the large estates 
especially, the tilling of the soil is carried out in a way 
that statisfies both the practical and the scientifical de- 
mands of modern times. In this regard, as in so many 
others, the province of Scania has led the way on the 
path of development. 

The cereals occmrring in Sweden are, principally, oats 
and rye. Barley is the grain that predominates in certain 
provinces, where it is cultivated for the purposes of 
making malt, and for export. Wheat continues to play 
the least important role, this being the result of climatic 

* The Riksdag has now (1906) taken measures to remedy this abuse 
of power. 
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conditions. During the last few years, the beet has 
been much grown in Sweden for sugar-making pur- 
poses, and the provinces where this could be carried out 
successfully — the most southern part of Sweden and 
the island of Gotland — have gained, speaking from the 
point of view of agriculture, in every respect by the 
cultivation of this root-crop. 

^ InJ connection with the general development of indu- 
stries, Swedish agriculture has, of the last few decades, 
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paid less attention to the production of grain, and has, 
instead, been much more directed to cattle-rearing and 
dairy-farming, the last-named of which occupations may 
be considered at present as one of the most promising 
of our industries. For a long time back Sweden has been 
one of the richest cattle-produdng countries in Europe, 
but now an attempt is being made to improve the stock 
by a rational system of breeding. By means of crossing 
the native breeds of cattle with foreign ones, it has been 
sought to create a constant race with a high milk-pro- 
duction. The establishment of the system of awarding 
prizes for cattle has awakened a wide-spread interest in 
the question just mentioned, and this interest has grown 
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ever since the introduction of a special system of prize- 
giving — the Skaraborg system, as it is called, which 
aims at enabling farmers of small means to gain distinctive 
advantages, one of them being, that the gaining of an 
award entitles the winner to free-covering by a prize- 
bull for the cow earning the prize. 

Dairy-farming, too, has been specially organized with 
respect to the possibilities afforded by small farming. 
Originally, the dairies were established on the large farms 
only, but at the present day they exist everywhere, after 
the small milk-producers, too, had been enabled to take a 
share in the production, on a large, scale of milk-products, 
by the establishment of co-operative dairies, in which 
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every producer is a share-holder. In consequence of all 
.of the by-products of the milk being, as a rule, utilized 
by the producer, the co-operative-dairy is better enabled 
to concentrate itself on the principal objects of produce. 

In Sweden the interest in a rational preparation of 
butter has found expression in epoch-making inventions 
to effect the separation of cream from the milk. The 
"Separator "-ma chine, invented and afterwards further 
improved by Gustaf de Laval^ gained its first popularity 
in the inventor's native land, although it is now used in 
as good as every butter-producing country in the world. 
The "Radiator"-machine, invented by JIfr. Sdlenius^ has 
also proved of great practical importance. 

The State has done very much to improve dairy-farm- 
ing by the establishment of dairy-schools and dairy- 
stations in Scania, central Sweden and in Norrland, while 
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dairy-exhibitions have also done much in the same di- 
rection. As a consequence, the export of butter from 
Sweden has increased immensely. The best butter is 
produced in Scania but an excellent article is obtained 
in central Sweden, Södermanland, Östergötland and Väs- 
tergötland. During the course of the last forty years 
the annual export of butter from Sweden has risen from 
1 milUon kilogrammes to about 20 million kilogr. (2,200,000 
lbs. to 44,000,000 lbs.). The greater part of the butter 
goes to England. The production of cheese has also 
greatly increas- 
ed, even if the 
export-lists give 
little token of the 
fact. 



Forest Indu- 
stries. No coun- 
try in Europe, 
with the one ex- 
ception of Fin- 
land, possesses 
such a propor- 
tion of forest- 
covered land as a Scania farmyard. 
Sweden. One 
half of the total 

surface of the coimtry is wood-land, there being nearly 
990 acres of forest per hundred inhabitants, while the 
corresponding figure for Russia is 470 acres and for Eng- 
land only 7 7, acres. Like the cultivated lands, the wood- 
ed areas are restricted to certain regions: if the first 
are chiefly found in central and southern Sweden, the 
woods reign supreme in Norrland. 

The Swedish forests consist mostly of pine and spruce, 
mingled with birch, alder and aspen. The oak is found 
south of Norrland, and in southernmost Sweden there 
are fairly large stretches of beech woods. A great part 
of the forests are the property of the State. Other parts 
belong to the hundreds or the parishes, while about three- 
fifths of the whole are private property. The Crown- 
forests stand under the control of the State, which 
has also a word to say as respects the care of private 
wood-lands. 
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Sweden has created for itself a source of considerable 
income out of the great pine-forests, an industry which 
at the present day must be considered as the most lucra- 
tive the country possesses, as far as regards international 
trade, and one that gives work and a means of livelihood 
to great numbers of the population. The finer kinds of 
timber have- also been made the object of a promising 
modern industry. 

As early as during the middle-ages mention is made 
in the chronicles of the times, of products of the forests 
of Sweden, such as planks and masts, pitch and tar, form- 
ing objects of export, and during the 17th century these 
goods played a pretty important role, especially in the 
trade with Holland. But it was first during the 19th 
century that the forest-trade of Sweden became of any 
noteworthy importance; the change was most marked 
about the middle of the century, when the mo'dified duties 
on imports into England gradually opened the market 
there to Swedish timber. The trade was first attempted 
on a large scale by some Gothenburg merchants who 
acquired extensive tracts of forest-land in Värmland and 
Norrland in order to prepare lumber for export. Since 
that period the forest-industries have been thoroughly 
and properly organized under technical leading. Private 
capitalists and companies have brought the trade to 
imposing dimensions, while, simultaneously, an attempt 
has been made by means of suitable forest legislation, 
to win for it a sure foothold amongst Swedish industries. 
The State has, on the Crown lands at least, taken steps 
to secure the continued existence of the forests. 

It is almost exclusively with sawn timber that Sweden 
takes part in the timber -trade of the world, and there- 
fore it is around the saw-mills that the industrial activity 
in this branch is in full evidence. The central saw-mills' 
district in Sweden is in the province of Norrland. The 
town of Sundsvall hes in about the middle of the great 
woodlands that extend all the way northwards to Väster- 
botten, westwards to the immense fell districts, and south- 
westwards to the Iron-Mining district beyond the river 
Dalelfven. Some thirty saw-mills form a ring round the 
town, the mills and their chimneys being visible at great 
distances. Oldest amongst these establishments are the 
saw-mills at Vifstavarf, founded in 1798, of whose fabu- 
lous growth in point of wealth, legend has many stories 
to tell. Amongst the remainder may be mentioned Skön- 
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vifc and östrand, the property of the Skönvik Saw-Mills' 
Company, founded in 1861 and now the principal works 
in the district; Svartvik, Kubikenborg, Fagervik, Mon, 
Tnnadal etc. Farthest to the north, in the district of 
Haparanda, lie the mills of Båtskårsnås with Karlsvik 
and Munksund in the Luleå district ; Hobertsfors and Mo 
near Skellefteå, and those of Graningeverken and Kram- 
fors by the river Ångerman. South of Sundsvall lie the 
saw-mills of the Hudiksvall Company and those at Igge- 
sund, Ala and Lj'usne; near the mouth of the river called 
Dalälfven lie the two largest saw-mills in the whole of 
Europe, Korsnäs and Skutskär, the last of which belongs 
to the Kopparberg Bergslags Company, which is also the 
possessor of the saw-mills at Domnarfvet in Dalecarlia. 
In Värmland may be mentioned the mills at Forshaga 
and Munkfors; in Östergötland that of Boxholm, and in 
the government-district of Kalmar the Blankaholmen mills. 
This latter group, however, do not at all do the great 
business of the most important of the Norrland saw-mills. 
Altogether there exist 1,370 saw-mills, large and small, 
in Sweden, with a total of nearly 42,000 workmen, and 
an annual income of 153,000,000 kronor {£ 8,500,000). 

In the lumber -trade which, during the present flourish- 
ing period of the forest-industries, has been more and 
more systematically organized, the usual method of proce- 
dure is, that the owner of the saw-mills makes a contract 
with the lumbermen. The saw-mills either themselves 
possess the woods, or they purchase the temporary 
rights of felling timber. The trees are cut down during 
the winter, when the snow is a great aid to transport, 
and when the supply of labour is greatest. The timber 
is then conveyed to the mills, along the many-miled roads 
of the Norrland forests. One of the chiefest essentials 
for the well-being of the entire forest-industry is the 
large numbers of rivers, possessed by Sweden, where 
timber can easily be floated. The great rivers and their 
sources amongst the high fells have, after the melting of 
the snows, an almost inexhaustible supply of water, last- 
ing throughout almost the whole of the summer. The 
timber-rafts drift down the streams, and the logs collect 
in masses outside the saw-mills where they can lie for 
months. Timber sawn after lying thus in the water and 
being thereby freed from sap and resin is considered — 
in England especially — as better than timber which has 
not been so floated. 
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At the saw-mills there are prepared tunber-products 
of various kinds. The chief articles are, deals, boards 
and battens, the dimensions of which vary from a breadth 
of 12 inches and a thickness of 4 inches, down to a 
breadth of 1 inch and a thickness of only 72 inch; 
beams and rafters, masts, staves and sleepers are also 
made, and, at some works, planed boards too. After 
the logs have been saw^ed, the goods are sorted according 
to their quality and are then taken out into the limiber- 
yard to be stacked for drying. Spruce dries quicker than 




Off to lumbering; Dalecarlia. 

pine, and timber for the tropics must dry longer than 
the other kinds. After drying, the boards, etc., are sort- 
ed or are submitted to the special treatment that may 
be necessary. The export takes place either direct from 
the harbours at the saw-mills themselves, or from the 
neighbouring sea-ports. 

It is only a small part of the products of the Swedish 
timber industry that remains in the country. While there 
were 7.2 million cubic meters (1 cub. meter = 35.32 cubic 
feet) of sawn or hewn timber made at the Swedish saw- 
mills in 1904, the export the same year amounted to 6.7 
milUon cubic meters. Of the total amount, 99 % was 
pine or spruce, and only 1 % of other native trees. 

England is the principal customer for the products of 
the Swedish saw-mills, but France, the Netherlands, 
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Belgium, Germany, Denmark, and non-European coun- 
tries too, are also customers. Planks, boards and rafters 
are sent from our saw-mills as far as to Egypt, the Cape, 
and Australia. 

The by-products of the forest-industry are of less im- 
portance than those of the saw-mills. In spite of the 
fact that competition has compelled the timber compa- 
nies, etc., to observe a certain exactness in their methods 
of working, they have not yet learned sufficiently well 
the art of utilizing the great amount of refuse that arises 
in the manufacture of timber. The making of pitch and 
tar, which in olden times was an important industry, is 
falling off more, and more, and the export of these articles 
is now less than the imports. Newer industries have 
come in its place, that of wood-pulp, especially, making 
ever-increasing demands upon the forests of Sweden, 
while the many iron-works of the country continue to 
procure their chief fuel, charcoal, from the same source. 

Mining. No article of commerce has played such an 
important role in the history of Sweden as iron. That 
article it was which earliest made the name of the coim- 
try known amongst other nations, and contributed to give 
them a definite idea of Swedish culture. As early as in 
mediasval times it was chiefly from the great mining districts 
of the country that economical and national movements 
took their origin. During the 17th century it was iron 
that formed the economical factor in the foreign policy 
of Sweden, and for several hundred years our country 
ruled supreme over a great part of the international iron 
market. At the present day, the importance of Swedish 
iron is far less than it was. "While in the 18th century 
we produced about 10 % of the whole supply of iron in 
the world, Sweden's share nowadays does not form more 
than 1 %, although the absolute amount manufactured 
has increased immensely. Of the world's total production 
of ore, our share is about 3 %. These figures can be 
explained by the revolution brought about by the em- 
ployment of coal in the preparation of iron. The im- 
'mense wood-supply and the number of waterfalls we 
possess are no longer of the same singular importance 
for the iron manufacture as they once were. The cheap 
iron produced in large countries has captured the mar- 
ket and, as a consequence, new branches of industry 
have partly usurped the place in the national interest 
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once occupied almost entirely by iron alone, as they 
have proved to be more lucrative. Still, in spite of these 
facts and figures, the manufacture of iron continues one 
of the most important trades Sweden possesses. 

The iron-mining districts of central Sweden are very 
ancient; the iron exported from the country during the 
Middle Ages being manufactured in Västmanland and 
Dalecarlia. Later on, attention was called to the ores of 
Värmland, and, during the 17th century, the iron-supplies 
of Dannemora, in Uppland,, and in certain places in Göta- 
land, began to be manufactured in a business-like way 
after rational methods. From the period just mentioned 
is dated, too, the localisation of the iron manufac- 
ture in Sweden, the greater part of the Swedish iron- 
works being founded or re-organized at that period, 
simultaneously with the introduction of those methods of 
manufacture which have prevailed down to our own 
times. It was not until a decade ago that a new iron- 
mining centre was established, the immense iron-fields of 
upper Norrland then becoming the object of a systematic 
working, which for the present has been restricted to the 
procuring of ore for the purpose of direct export, but 
it is to be hoped that, at a date not far distant, the raw 
material will be maniifactured in the country where it is 
obtained. 

The most productive Swedish iron-fields are, for the 
present those of Gellivare and Kirunavara in Lappland, 
which in 1904 produced nearly one-half of the total 
amount of ore obtained in the country. Of the iron-fields 
in central Sweden, those of Grängesberg in Dalecarlia 
and Norherg^falten in Västmanland are the principal. 
The greatest munber of iron-mines are found in the last- 
named province. 

The iron-ores of Sweden are of two kinds, »S vartmalm' 
(Black ore) or magnetite, and "Blodsten" or haematite, 
which latter occurs only in small quantities. The per- 
centage of iron is, as a rule, about 40 or 50. The ores 
of central Sweden contain only a very small percentage 
of phosphorus and are, in consequence, in great demand. 
Dannemora iron, which is almost free from phosphorus, 
has long been considered the best in the world — "the 
purest of all the pure iron the w^orld possesses" — and 
other Swedish iron still fetches a higher price than the 
English, for example, in spite of the fact that technical 
skill can nowadays neutrahze the percentage of phos- 
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phorus contained in the ores mined in England. The 
Lappland ores, on the contrary, contain much phospho- 
rus, but their value in the iron market has risen greatly 
dui-ing the last few years, in consequence of the adop- 
tion in the large works abroad of new methods of manu- 
facture. 

Sweden has kept pace with modern development in 
technical respects. Both the mining and smelting of the 
ores are carried out in accordance with the latest me- 
thods, and the revolutionizing inventions regarding the 
manufacture of wrought-iron were employed at an early 
date in our country. Pig iron and hearth-refined iron 
are manufactured exclusively with charcoal prepared in 
charcoal-stacks ("milor"). In the system of refining in 
hearths, the Lancashire method has more and more taken 
the place of the Franche-Comté and "Walloon methods, 
and more than 90 % of all the unwelded blooms pro- 
duced are manufactured in Lancashire hearths. The 
"Walloon method is nowadays used almost exclusively 
for the working of the pure Dannemora ores. 

For the manufacture of ingot-iron or steel, Swedish 
iron is considered specially suitable. During the 18th 
century, there existed at several places furnaces for the 
making of steel, and after the discovery of the Bessemer 
and Martin methods of manufacture in the middle of the. 
19th century, the industry has become of ever increasing 
importance. The Bessemer process was really perfected 
by the revolutionizing experiments of Mr, Göransson, sl 
Swede. But the greater part of Swedish steel is manu- 
factured according to the Martin method, and about one 
half of this by the so-called basic open-hearth process. 
One kind of goods for the manufacture of which Swedish 
conditions are very suitable is that of crucible steel, the 
finest quaUty of which is made of first-class Dannemora 
iron at österby works in Uppland. 

Amongst other iron- works in Sweden may be mentioned 
Söderfors in Uppland, Leaf sta works, in the same district, 
which was the largest iron-works in Sweden during the 
17th century and has still the most important manufac- 
ture of goods made after the Walloon method; Sandviken 
in Gästrikland, the most important Bessemer works in 
the country, and with a large output of manufactured 
goods ; Gysinge, Hofors and Forsbacka in the same pro- 
vince, Domnarfvet in Dalecarlia, the largest iron- works in 
Northern Europe, with more than 2,0(X) workmen; Fa- 
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gersta, Surahammar, Kohlswa and Hallstahammar in 
Västmanland, and Uddeholmsverken in Värmland, Bofors, 
Degerfors and Laxå in the government-district of Örebro, 
Finspång in Östergötland and Ankarsrum in Småland. 
The government districts of Västmanland and Örebro 
possess the greatest number of iron-works. The total 
nimiber of works in the kingdom is more than 100, em- 
ploying nearly 16,000 workmen, this latter number being 
exclusive of the men engaged in the manufacturing work- 
shops at the iron-works. The total number of mines in 
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working, amounts to more than 300, with more than 10,000 
w^orkmen. 

The production of iron-ore in Sweden has risen from 
500,000 tons in 1866 to 4,000,000 tons in 1904, the value of 
which was estimated at 21.5 million kronor {£ 1,200,000 
nearly). This very considerable increase points, however, 
/ £m* the greatest part, to a greater production of ore, the 

V^^^-increase in the production of iron having been not nearly 
so much; viz., during the last 40 years, from about 200,000 
tons to 522,000 tons, the last figures being the manuiEac- 
ture for 1904, of blooms, puddle-bars, ingots and wrought 
iron, at all the Swedish iron-works. These products were 
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valued at 54^.6 million kronor ( / 3,030,000). Of the ore 
dug in Sweden during the last few years, only 20 % or 
so, has been smelted in the coimtry itself, for the export 
of ore increased to an immense extent with the develop- 
ment of the Lappland iron-fields. The greater part of 
the Swedish ore is taken up the Rhine to the large iron- 
w^orks in western Germany. A great part of the Lapp- 
land ore is exported from Norwegian harbours. 

The above-mentioned increase in the iron-production 
of the country is chiefly in the ingot metal, the figures 
for this product during the period named (the last forty 
years) having risen from 8,000 tons to 333,000 tons; this 
means that the manufacture of steel in Sweden now 
amounts to about 60 % of the entire iron manufacture 
of the country. 

Since ancient times the greater part of the Swedish 
iron has been produced in the form of bar -iron. Bar-iron 
and bar-steel still form more than half of the whole 
manufacture, while blooms and hoop-iron, wire-rods, plate- 
and tube-billets, shafts, anchors, etc., are made in small 
quantities only. Even in the exports, bar-iron is pre- 
dominant. Of the 306,000 tons of coarser iron-products 
exported from Sweden in 1904, bar-iron amounted to 
175,000 tons, pig-iron and kentledge, 88,000 tons, in addition 
to which there were blooms, scrap-iron, ingots, wire-rods 
and sheet-iron. Just as the greater part of the iron ore 
goes to Germany, that land, too, takes more bar-iron 
from us than other countries do. The greater part of 
the pig-iron goes, on the other hand, to England. 

The chief aim that the Swedish iron-industry has to 
keep in view is, to find the means of manufacturing in the 
country itself the rich supplies of ore the land possesses. 
With the help of technical inventions, with an ever- 
growing net of railways, and by means of concentrating 
the national culture, Sweden has good prospects of being 
itself able to make the best profit out of the riches it 
possesses, and of once more becoming a power in the 
international iron market. Steps in this direction have 
been made of late as a result of the economic activity 
shown during the last few years. Thus, for example, 
measures have been taken to employ for the iron- works 
the vast amount of refuse that acctmiulates at the saw- 
mills in Norrland, while in western Sweden a plan has 
been made for the manufacture on a large scale of cheap 
steel, with which to compete with the vast production 
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in other countries. In the same degree that^a multifarious 
industry sets its stamp on the ancient centres of general 
culture in lower Sweden, it will become possible, with 
the help of modern means of transport, for the iron in- 
dustry to concentrate itself within its own districts, whicli 
are excellently suited for cultural development. 

In addition to iron there exist in Sweden only unim- 
portant supplies of other minerals. Copper once held a 
foremost place in the mining products of Sweden, but at 
the present day it is only the widely celebrated copper- 
mines at Falu in DalecarUa, that keep up the old tra- 
ditions. The mine is the property of the Stora Koppar- 
bergs Bergslag Company, probably the oldest industrial 
corporation in the world, and one of the most strongly- 
financed companies in the kingdom. The Company also 
owns large iron-works and saw-mills in various parts of 
DalecarUa, and the copper-mine, whose deep shafts extend 
under a great part of the town of Falun, still produces 
a large amount of ore. — The copper-mines at Åtvida- 
berg, Kafletorp and Helsingborg add only small quan- 
tities of copper to the total produced in Sweden, which 
amoimted in 1904 to 37,000 tons. The copper extracted 
was valued at V2 million kronor {£ 28,000). 

Sweden has only one silver mine of any great worth, 
viz., that of Sala in Västmanland. In the 16th century, 
especially, this mine was one of great importance, but 
nowadays there is but a small quantity of silver and 
lead obtained from the works. — A metal which of late 
years has been found in increasing quantities in Sweden 
is zinc. The chief source of production is at Ammeberg 
in Östergötland. Sweden now provides about 5 % of the 
total quantity of zinc found in Europe. 

Manufactures. Sweden's greatest sources of indu- 
strial wealth are her forests and her moimtains of 
iron-ore, and, amongst other things, the wood-manufac- 
turing industry has profited by the rational management 
of her woods and her mines. During the- 17th century, 
a period when Sweden won for itself a position as an 
iron-producing land, there commenced — chiefly on the 
iuitiative of a Dutchman, Louis de Geer, who had been 
invited to the country — a manufacture, on a large scale, 
of arms and of all kinds of iron goods, and when, during 
the course of the last century, forest-industries had become 
a factor of the first class to be reckoned with, there follow- 
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ed in close succession the development of the wood- 
pulp industry, of paper manufacture, the manufacture of 
matches, etc., which now stand in the foremost ranks of 
the trades of the country. The modern development of 
agriculture has also given rise to other industrial activity, 
especially in southern Sweden, in addition to which, the 
pecuUar possibilities of some of the strata in other parts 
of the land have also been turned to account, where this 
could be done with advantage. 

In other industrial branches than those already men- 
tioned, Sweden has not succeeded in gaining any pro- 
minent position. The artificial success of the industries 
promoted during the 18th century by Jonas AlstrÖmer 
was but an ephemeral phenomenon not standing in direct 
connection with the development of the following century. 
And that which Sweden has been able to do during the 
course of the 19th century, with respect to industries 
not directly based on the great natural resources of the 
country, is scarcely more &an what every cultured state 
must produce under the pressure of the mighty revolution 
which has transformed nearly all industrial production 
into factory-manufacture, and which, in consequence of 
the birth of the principle of greater liberty in trade and 
industry, has brought about a competition which, in its 
turn, is the source of a further development of produc- 
tion. Still, reckoned in absolute figures, the latest develop- 
ment of Swedish manufactures is worthy of remark. 
In less than 10 years the value of the productions has 
been doubled. Irrespective of saw-mills, mines and iron- 
works there were in Sweden in 1904, a total of 10,500 
le factories with 235,000 workmen and a production valued 
at 1,027 million kronor (£ 57,000,000). And the industrial- 
life of the country is at present only in the first stages 
1- of its development. The future will certainly show that 
>f the waterfalls of Sweden will be able to obtain for the 
coimtry a foremost place in industrial branches where, 
I* at present, it cannot even statisfy home necessities. It 
J^ may be mentioned that the available water-power of 
Ö Sweden is greater than that of any other country in 
e Europe. 

D Ever siace the 17th century, when their importance 
first began to be appreciated, these water-falls have 
contributed to the localization of Swedish manufactures. 
The favourable position, the industrial possibilities and 
general cultural niveau of the situations chosen have also 
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formed important factors in the development of our in- 
dustries. Stockholm, as the capital and also as a centre 
of production, has for several centuries occupied the prin- 
cipal place as an industrial community. Norrköping, 
Jönköping and Eskilstttna have to thank their rich supply 
of water power for the flourishing state of their manu- 
factures. The same can be said of the industrial com- 
munities around the mighty water-falls at Trollhättan. 
In our days, the Scanian towns of Malmö, Helsingborg, 
Landskrona, etc., and rural centres of population iii the 




Field of beets, Scania. 

same province, have contributed immensely to the de- 
velopment of various branches of industry. But in Norr- 
land, on the other hand, no great steps have been taken 
to manufacture even those products which form the 
industrial strength of that part of the country. The in- 
dustry concerned with the manufacture of iron has, too, 
shown itself fairly independent of the great districts 
where the raw material is produced. 

As regards the industries concerned with the prepara- 
tion of articles of food and luxury, the one of most im- 
portance, next to the dairy-farming branch, is that of 
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the manvfactare of heeUsugar. After having gained foot- 
ing in the country diiring.the 'eighties' it has grown to 
such an extent, that nowadays Sweden manufactures 
nearly the whole of the sugar used in the country. 
The industry is concentrated in Scania, where the great 
factories at Helsingborg, Kjeflinge, Karpalund, etc., are 
situated, but there are sugar-factories in Blekinge and in 
the island of Gotland too, making a total for the whole 
country of 17, producing sugar to a value of almost 40 
milhon kronor ( £ 2,250,000, nearly). With respect to the 
capital invested, the sugar manufacture occupies a pro- 
minent position amongst Swedish industries, and it has 
proved of great importance for the industrial development 
of the country. Sugar-refineries existed in the land long 
before the introduction of sugar-beet cultivation (the large 
factory in Stockholm called the Tanto refinery, for ex- 
ample), but the new works erected in Scania, in connection 
with the manufacture of raw-sugar, are still larger esta- 
blishments. 

In addition to this, there is an ever increasing manu- 
facture of articles of food and luxury. The flour-mill 
industry is on the way to release itself from the farm- 
milling production; malt-liquors are produced at large 
breweries in almost all parts of the coimtry; distilling, 
and the manufacture of yeast are concentrated at exten- 
sive establishments, etc. The greatest distillery in Swe- 
den, that at Karlshamn, refines the raw spirit imported 
from abroad. Punsch, a liqueur peculiar to Sweden, is 
prepared at special punsch-manufactories and also by 
the companies that are privileged to sell spirits. Of late 
years, wines have been manufactured of the native berries, 
but the attempt does not seem to have given rise to any 
very vigorous industry, although it cannot be doubted 
that in the enormous quantities of berries — whortle- 
berries especially — growing in the woods of Sweden, 
there is a sourge of wealth, worth while exploiting. 

The textile industry has its chief seats in Östergötland 
and Vestergötland. The town of Norrköping, which em- 
ploys the water-power obtained from the River Motala, 
the outlet of Lake Vättern, began to occupy, even in the 
17th century, a prominent position as a manufacturing 
town and has, ever since that time, retained its pre-emi- 
nence in the woollen industry, there being some 30 woollen 
factories in the town; Drags, Bergsbro, Gamlabro, etc. 
In Västergötland, the weaving industry has formed a 
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home-sloyd (handicraft) ever since ancient times. The 
greater part of the raw-material for the textile industry- 
is imported; no systematic sheep-breeding having been 
pursued in the country since the 18th century, while the 
interest in this branch of farming is now less than ever, 
the breeding of cattle nowadays occupying the whole 
attention of the farmer. The cultivation of flax is carried 
on in certain districts — the best is, perhaps, that grown 
in Helsingland — but it is not sufficient to supply the 
demand for the article. Still, in spite of the fact that, 
at present, there is no likelihood of Sweden being able to 
produce the raw material required, the manufacture of 
textile goods is increasing. The imports of woollen goods 
decreases almost every year, simultaneously with an in- 
crease in the import of raw wool. 

The Wbod-tnantifactaring industry, the raw-products 
or half-manufactured products of which have already 
been mentioned, dates its rise in Sweden from the first 
half of the 19th century. The manufacture on a large 
scale of the products of the saw-mills began first, however, 
only a few decades ago. 

Factories for the manufactare of joinery work for build- 
ing-materials, machines and furniture, have been esta- 
blished in many places and do considerable business. 
There are at present nearly 450 such factories with a 
turn-over of about 24 million kronor (£ 1,300,000), in 
addition to which there exist packing-case factories, barrel 
and cask manufactories, turneries etc., doing business to 
the extent of about 6 million kronor (£ 330,000); the 
number of work-people employd at all these factories 
amoimts to more than 12,000. Swedish joinery is gaining, 
too, a name for itself in the world's-market, and the ex- 
port, which is steadily increasing, was estimated in 1904 
at 13 million kronor (£ 720,000). There has been a great 
export of building materials to tree-less districts of south 
and central Africa. This export often takes the form of 
entire wooden houses, which can be easily put together 
on the spot, and these buildings showing the influence 
of the improved architectural and artistic taste of the 
country, there is an increasing demand for them. Ekman* s 
Joinery "Workshops, near Stockholm, Bark and Warburg's 
works in Gothenburg, Coster's in Uddevalla, etc., supply 
great quantities of manufactured wood-work, both to home 
and to foreign customers. 

One of the articles which has made the name of Swe- 
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den known over many parts of the world arc the so- 
called 'safety-matches* which with, their phosphorus- 
free igniting substance, were patented and manufac- 
tured first in this country. The celebrated Match "Works 
at Jönköping were established in 1844, but since that 
date similar factories have arisen in many parts of 
the coimtry, so that in 1904 their total amounted to 19, 
the value of the matches produced being estimated at 9 ' 
million kronor (£ 500,000), not including the value of 
the raw-materials, and the chip articles produced at 
the works. — There is also a pretty considerable manu- 
facture of phosphorus matches, although the sale of these 
in Sweden is forbidden, the use of the chemical mentioned 
being considered as dangerous to health. Nearly 90 % 
of the matches manufactured in this coimtry are exported 
to, and used in, nearly every country on the globe. The 
greater part of the export goes over London and Ham- 
burg. The wood which is most used in the manufacture 
is the native aspen, while the chemical ingredients, such 
as phosphorus, sulphur and paraffin, are as a rule im- 
ported. The two largest match-factories in Sweden are 
two in Jönköping (the old one and the new), and that of 
Tidaholm in Västergötland. 

Of somewhat newer date than the establishment of the 
match manufacture is that of wood-pulp which, in a few 
decades, has come quite into the front rank of our in- 
dustries, by producing a new article suitable for the 
markets of the world. Swedish timber is exceedingly 
suitable for the preparation of wood-pulp, as it contains 
less resin than, for example, German timber, the paper 
made of the pulp being in consequence considered better. 
The waterfalls of Sweden, too, make the coimtry suitable 
for carrying on the production on a large scale; while 
in technical respects, Sweden occupies a prominent 
place in the industry, and several new methods for the 
preparation of wood-pulp have been tried first in this 
country. "Wood-pulp was first made in a mechanical 
way; unboiled blocks of wood being ground against mill- 
stones, but at the present day the chemically prepared 
dry pulp represents probably the principal part of the 
production. The wood of the aspen and the spruce are 
the best-suited for making wood-pulp in the chemical 
way. The industry is carried on in different parts of 
the country, but mostly in "Värmland and in the two 
government-districts of Norrland, .where the supply of 
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timber is greatest. In 1904 the total number of factories 
was 135, which produced 617 million kilograms (617,000 
tons) wood-pulp, estimated as being worth 45 million kro- 
nor {£ 2,500,000). 

More than two-thirds of the wood-pulp manufactured 
in Sweden is exported; the remainder being used in the 
country to supply the wants of the paper-industry which 
*iow-a-days makes comparatively very Uttle use of rags. 
Together with the wood-manufacturing industry, that of 
paper-making has grown to be one of the most important 
sources of wealth that Sweden possesses. The greater part 
of the paper-works are situated in the east of Sweden, and 
in the vicinity of Lake Vänern. The largest are those 
of Holmen in Norrköping, Munksjö near Jönköping, Fiske- 
by in Östergötland — both these latter celebrated for 
their paste-board lining — Katrinefors near Mariestad, 
and Lessebo in Småland, the last named works celebrated 
for the fine quality of its writing-paper. In 1904 the 
total number of paper-works was 67, with a turnover of 
32 million kronor {£ 1,775,000). The export of paper is 
considerably in excess of the imports. 

Amongst industries concerned with the preparation of 
vegetable substances we may also mention the cork 
manufacture, which is carried on on a large scale, espe- 
cially at Vicander's Works in Stockholm. This firm has 
branches in Åbo in Finland, at Hamburg and Libau, and 
the value of the manufactured products is valued at 
7j miUion kronor {£ 27,500) annually. 

Favourable conditions exist in Sweden for a rational 
manufacture of stone and earthenware goods. Several 
kinds of stone foimd in the coimtry are suitable for 
building-purposes and other industries. In addition to 
granite and gneiss, limestone and sandstone are also 
quarried for use as building materials; besides which, 
porphyry, marble and potstone are employed for decora- 
tive purposes, and felspar in the porcelain industry. Un- 
worked stone is exported chiefly from Blekinge and the 
government-district of Bohus. 

Large works have been established during the last few^ 
decades for the manufacture of cement and mortar, espe- 
cially in Scania, where there is an unlimited supply of 
suitable clay and limestone. The cement works at Lomma 
are the largest in the country, and Swedish cement un- 
der the name of Lomma-cement has found a market and 
a reputation both in Europe and America. At the 7 
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cement works in the country, the article is manufactured 
to a value of 4 million kronor (£ 220,000). 

The earthenware-goods industry is also carried on 
principally in Scania, the natural conditions of the pro- 
vince being extremely favourable for the production of 
fire-proof goods, as coal and fire-clay are fotmd in alter- 
nate strata in the carboniferous formations of the district. 
Höganäs^ which was established at the close of thel8t]w 
century, is world-renowned for its fire-proof bricks, but 
the goods produced at the works at BJvfs, Stabbarps 
and Skromberga are in considerable demand too. In 
addition to the places mentioned, there are brick-fields 
of greater or lesser importance in various parts of Swe- 
den. The export of bricks is in excess of the imports, 
although these are considerable. A finer quality of earth- 
enware goods is also manufactured on an extensive 
scale at the Scanian works just mentioned, in addition 
to which, the porcelain-stove tile industry has, in many 
places, attained to a high degree of development. In the 
neighbourhood of Uppsala there is dug a clay which is 
specially adapted for the last-named production. 

Chinaware is manufactured at two large works. Rör- 
strand and Gustafsberg, in the neighbourhood of Stock- 
holm, which enjoy both at home and abroad a well- 
deserved reputation for good work, their artistical pro- 
ductions having attracted much attention. The yearly 
turn-over of these two manufactories, both of them very 
old establishments, is estimated at about 3 million kronor 
{£ 166,000). 

The Swedish glass-industry has, both quaUtatively and 
quantitatively, attained to a high pitch of development. 
Kosta glass-works in Småland and Reijmyre in Väster- 
götland have as their speciahty the manufacture of finer 
glass-ware and crystal-ware; iiZ/'eda/i/ in Värmland pro- 
duces bottle-glass, Glafva, in the same province, window- 
, glass, etc. The greater number of the glass-works lie in 
the go v^crnment-district of Kronoberg. There are, alto- 
gether, 55 glass-works in the kingdom, the total value 
of the goods produced being above 8 million kronor 
(£ 444,000). At present the export of glass goods is in 
excess of the imports. 

Simultaneously with the birth of the thought that in 
the waterfalls of Sweden we were to find the natural 
resource that should supply our want of coal, an endeavour 
is being made to gain from the extensive peat-bogs a 
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fuel which, the warming power of turf being calculated at 
its proper value, would be sufficient to supply the needs of 
the country for hundreds of years. The cost of preparing 
this fuel is, however, so great at present, that in most 
places it is considered cheaper to import coal, and no 
rational method of preparing the peat has yet been 
adopted. There are 36 peat-works in the country, but 
^e output represents, of course, only a part of the peat 
used here. 

Sweden occupies a prominent place with respect to 
certain branches of chemical industry. The first dyna- 
mite factory in the world was that established by Ajffred 
Nobel in 1864, at Vinterviken, near Stockholm. Other 
Swedes, too, have made remarkable discoveries in the 
branch of explosives, and the manufacture of such ma- 
terials in the country is increasing steadily. At present 
there are 16 manufactories of explosives, with a yearly 
turn-over of 4 million kronor (£ 222,000). There is also 
a steady increase in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
chlorate and artificial manures. For the purposes of the 
last-named industry, an extensive use has been made of 
the slag from the iron ores, especially since the material, 
(called after its inventor, Wiborgh's-phosphate), has en- 
tered into competition with Thomas- phosphate and su- 
per-phosphate. 

The Metal and the Machine Industry can, both as re- 
gards date of establishment and their scope, be regarded 
as the principal branch of Swedish industries. And it 
is just in this branch of employment that Sweden has 
had its greatest inventors and men of note in the in- 
dustrial world — men whose names have become famous 
in cotmtries far distant from the land that gave them 
birth. 

The Metal Industry which, in Sweden, is chiefly con- 
cerned with iron-wares, used a long time ago to stand 
in the most intimate connection with the production of 
iron; there being iron-manufactories or foundries at seve- 
ral of the ancient iron- works ; in addition to which, similar 
factories were established in the villages in the vicinity 
of the works. Such mechanical inventors as a Polhem, 
a Rinman, a Lagerhjelm^ carried out their widely cele- 
brated experiments at iron-works. — As early as in the 
17th century, gun-manufactories were established at certain 
towns, but it was first during the century that has just 
closed, when the great develeopment of industry brought 
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about a corresponding growth in the demand for machin- 
ery and other implements, that the towns became centres 
of the metal industry, although the iron- works still have 
workshops for fine iron-ware and casting. 

The Mechanical Workshop Industry has, especially 
during the last few decades, adopted itself to modern 
requirements, by the workshops keeping to special out- 
puts and by their employing the finest machinery and 
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the most practical working arrangements. The result has 
been that the out-put has doubled within the last ten 
years. In connection with the increased employment of 
electric motor-power, a special branch of work has been 
developed in the metal industry, which promises to be- 
come one of great importance for Sweden, i. e. that of 
electrical constructions, which must of course flourish in 
the same proportion as our industrial development bases 
itself on water-power. 

In 1904 there were in Sweden a total of 1,666 metal- and 
mechanical-workshops, with a total of 56,000 workmen, 
and producing goods to the value of 175 million kronor 
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{£ 9,750,000). Stockholm is undoubtedly the chief home 
of this industry, but Scania too, which lies remote from 
the great iron districts, has attracted a number of branches 
of this kind of employment to that part of of the country. 
"Water-power, in this case as in so many others, has 
contributed to the localization of the trade; Eskilstuna, 
Motala, Trollhättan and Hnsqvarna possessing enormous 
sources of water-power in the neighbouring lakes and 
rivers. 

The oldest of the mechanical workshops of Stockholm 
is Bergsund, established as early as 1769. At the slip at 
Finnboda belonging to the establishment, are built many 
of our Swedish iron-clads, and most of the railway- 
bridges on the State lines in the country have been 
constructed at Bergsund. The AtUzs Wof-ks in Stockholm 
manufactures, amongst other things, locomotives and 
railway material; Bolmder's, in the same city, makes 
steam engines and oil-engines, partly according to Swedish 
patents; Ludviksberg's Works, also in Stockholm, makes 
a speciality ofwarming-, ventilating-, and fire-extinguishing- 
apparatus. "Stora varfvef (the Great Docks) near Stock- 
holm, established by "William Lindberg, is one of the 
largest ship -building yards in Sweden, amongst which 
establishments may be mentioned Kocknm's Works at 
Malmö and the Gothenburg Mechanical Workshops^ both 
of which have a considerable manufacture of steam- 
engines, railway-carriages, etc. The Trollhättan Found- 
ery and Mechanical Workshops (Nydqvist & Holm) was 
the first locomotive-works in Sweden and still has this 
branch as a special line, in addition to others it carries 
on. Husqvarna Works near Jönköping was originally a 
musket-factory belonging to the State, but now chiefly 
manufactures, in addition to rifles, sewing-machines, bi- 
cycles and iron-stoves. MunktelVs Mechanical Workshops 
at Eskilstuna, has, as its special branch of manufacture, 
that of locomobiles and agricultural machinery. At the 
town last mentioned — the Sheffield of Sweden — a 
special branch of fine smith's work has been developed, 
which has become world-renowned. Ljnnggren's Work- 
shops in Kristianstad, and the works at Landskrona, Hess- 
leholm, Helsingborg, ArlÖf, Södertälje and Falun are also 
noted for their manufacture of railway-material, etc. — 
There is also a metal manufacture of importance at the 
great iron-works of Domnarfvet, Sandviken, etc. At Bofors 
and Finspong are the chief cannon f ounderies in the kingdom. 
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Swedish patents have also won a name for themselves 
in several branches of mechanical industry. The Sepa- 
rator and the Radiator machines have already been 
mentioned. They are manufactured at large workshops 
in Stockholm. The Separator Works are, in several 
respects, the most important of all the mechanical fac- 
tories in Sweden. Amongst other patented articles which 
have come into prominence may be mentioned, de Laval's 
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steam-turbines, Hults rotatory steam-engines, the Svea- 
and the Göta-bicycles, the Primus oil cooking-stove, the 
Nyberg soldering-lamp, etc. 

In the industry dealing with electric constructions, the 
Attmånna Svenska Elektriska Aktiebolaget (General Swed- 
ish Electric Co.) at "Westerås, occupies undeniably the 
first place, and it has developed into one of the largest 
industrial enterprises in the country. This company has 
carried out the construction of the electric tramways in 
several towns, and of a number of electric-power trans- 
mission apparatus in places of importance. Luth and 
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Rosen's Electric Co. in Stockholm, and Max Sieverfs 
Works near the same city, for the manufacture of elec- 
tric wires, arc also flourishing enterprises. — Sweden 
has also contributed a great deal to the technics of the 
telephone. Stockholm is not only that city in the world 
relatively richest in the number of telephones used, but 
the Telephone Company of the town has also undertaken 
the establishment and control of the telephone-net in 
other places, as in Moscow and Warsaw for example. 
Most of the apparatuses employed are manufactured at 
L. M, Ericsson's Works in Stockholm. 

Undoubtedly, Sweden has a good prospect of being 
able to increase and perfect the mechanical-workshop 
industry. It is true that the import of machines and 
implements is in excess of the exports, but the figures 
show a tendency to equalization, in spite of the fact that 
both of them are annually increasing. 

Trade, Shipping and Navigation. Distant from the 
great trading routes, and referred to the commercial needs 
of its own inhabitants alone, Sweden has never succeed- 
ed in winning any prominent position as a commercial 
nation. It is true that, during the Middle Ages, the great 
trade of India went over Russia and the Baltic, but it 
was only the island of Gotland, with its capital, Visby, 
that gained any advantage from this state of things, and 
the island named was, it may be said, a republic inde- 
pendent of the mother-land. At a later date, when Swe- 
den won for itself so glorious a place in the history of 
the world, there seemed a probability of Sweden being 
able to create a commercial empire, not only in the 
Baltic Sea, but also in more distant waters, but the. efforts 
made were ruined gradually; the dechne in foreign trade 
being only too true a reflection of the rapid fall of Swe- 
den from its position as a great power. 

The trade of Sweden deals almost exclusively with 
home produce and with those articles of foreign origin 
which are in-tended for consumption in our own country, 
and it has therefore increased very considerably, simul- 
taneously with the progress of our industries and the 
growing needs of the population. Since 1875, when the 
value of the foreign trade amounted to 464 million kro- 
nor {£ 25,750,000) these figures have risen to 993 million 
kronor ( £ 55,000,000), representing the foreign trade done 
in 1904. 
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As in most other countries, the balance of trade has, for 
a number of years in succession, been against Sweden, 
i. e., the imports have been greater than the exports, 
still, attention must be called to the fact that it has not 
been possible to exactly calculate the export-figures, 
which prove to be too low when compared with the import 
returns of Swedish goods for the coimtries with which 
trade is done. However, it is the imports which form 
the weightiest side of our foreign trade, and they are 
much more various in character than the exports, the 
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value of these latter being made up chiefly of a few 
large products which come to considerable amounts. Of 
late years, though, the exports have become more varied 
in character, and it is a good sign of the industrial de- 
velopment of the coimtry, that it is chiefly raw materials 
and other articles for manufacturing purposes, which 
increase in the greatest proportions in the list of imports. 
Since the year 1888, Swedish imports have been fenced 
around with protective duties, laid chiefly on grain, 
which is not produced in sufficient quantities in the coun- 
try itself. Attempts have been made to protect industrial 
products, too, by import duties, and the list of articles 
subject to such duties includes, it may be said, every 
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article of consumption. These custom duties form, too, 
the chief source of income for the State. At present 
there are no export-duties, although a proposal has been 
made to increase the iron-manufacture industry in the 
country by means of an export duty on iron ore. 

In the trade-figures for 1904 just given, the value of 
the imports amounted to 578 million kronor {£ 32,000,000) 
and the exports to 415 million kronor {£ 23,000,000). 
First on the Hst of imports comes coal 60 million kro- 
nor {£ 3,333,000), grain 58 million kronor, {£ 3,220,000), 
oils 24 million kronor {£ 1,333,000), cofjfee 22 million 
kronor; {£ 1,220,000), raw cotton 18 million kronor; {£ 
1,000,000) and wool; 14 million kronor, {£ 777,000). The 
chief articles of export were, unwrought timber \ 138 mil- 
lion kronoi*; (£ 7,6(66,000), wood-pulp-, 41 million kronor, 
(/ 2,270,000), htttter 35 million kronor; (£ 1,945,000), raw 
iron and steel 35 milUon kronor; (£ 1,945,000), iron- 
ore 25 million kronor; (£ 1,390,000) and paper goods 20 
million kronor; (£ 1,111,000). 

The countries with which Sweden carries on most of 
her trade are Great Britain, Germany and Denmark. 
The first-named country takes from Sweden a little niore 
than it receives from us (it is about 149 million kronor, 
or £ 8,275,000, each way), the chief articles of exchange 
being coal, timber and butter. Germany, on the other 
hand, sends us considerably more than it receives, the 
figures being 222 millions (£ 12,333,000) and 72 millions 
(£ 4,000,000) respectively, but a lot of iron-ore goes to 
Germany via Nether land harbours. In addition to iron 
ore, great quantities of timber and joinery, of unwrought 
stone and bar-iron, are exported to Germany, from which 
country we import articles of general consumption, raw 
goods and industrial articles of almost every kind. The 
balance of trade with the other countries of western 
Europe and with Africa, is considerably in favour of 
Sweden, while the trade with Asia and America consists 
almost entirely of imports. The exports to Norway and 
Finland are in excess of the imports, the opposite being 
the case with the Danish and Russian trade. 

The chief commercial towns of Sweden are Stockholm 
and Gothenburg, the former of which has grown up at 
the easternmost extremity of Lake Maelar, where the 
streams, and the roads of communication from the great 
iron-fields have their outlet to the Baltic. Stockholm was 
founded in the 13th century, but began to flourish first 
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in the 17tli, when it lay in the then centre of that 
greater Sweden which was formed around the inland 
sea of the North. — Gothenburg, founded in the 17th 
century has, of a certainty, the neighbouring iron-fields 
of Värmland to thank for its earliest development. During 
the century just closed, it was over Gothenburg, too, 
that the systematic shipment of timber to England first 
took place. The town has quite an English air and its 
mercantile interests are still chiefly bound up with those 
of the powerful island-kingdom. Malmö, the third town 
in Sweden for trade, lies on the ^Sound, but during the 
last few years it has found a formidable rival in the 
neighbouring town of Helsingborg. Like the other towns 
in the flourishing province of Scania, these two places 
have very varied commercial connections; not only 
with the adjacent countries of Denmark and Germany, 
but also with far more distant countries. The larger sea- 
port towns of northern Sweden are restricted to trading 
chiefly with the special products of the district — timber 
or ore. 

Of late years a very lively interest has been shown 
in the development of Swedish trade, and attempts have 
been made to induce the State to take measures for its 
increase; for example, by the establishment of free-storage 
and free-harbours ; by the development of the Chamber of 
Commerce; by the reform of the consular system; by 
improving the system of commercial education, etc., and 
several of these questions now stand on the order of 
the day. With regard to the last point, viz., improved 
commercial education, it has long been pointed out as 
drawbacks, that the Swedish merchant is not sufficiently 
trained for his work; that the interest for pure specula- 
tion, for dealing in shares, and other easy means of win- 
ning — or losing — a fortune, is greater than that shown 
for the calmer calculations of resd business, and that, for 
this reason, the Swedish merchant is often supplanted 
by foreigners, even in the trade with home products. As 
the interest for business is, as a rule, somewhat transient 
in character, it is seldom that business-firms go from 
father to son and become hereditary. Several families 
in Gothenburg, however, the Dickson, the Wijk, the Röhss, 
etc., have for generations formed an influential merchant- 
aristocracy. 

As the Swedish boundaries towards Norway and Fin- 
land are, although extensive, of little importance commer- 
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cially, nearly all our foreign trade is a maritime one, 
and our most important commercial towns are also 
the seats of shipping interests, the larger ship-owners 
being merchants also. As in the matter of trade, so in 
the shipping-business too ; foreign influence has often made 
itself felt at the cost of the Swedish, although during 
the last few years a change for the better has been 
observed. At present, of the entire foreign trade of 
Sweden, 46 % is carried in Swedish bottoms, while Danish 
ships carry 21 % , German vessels 9 % , English bottoms 
8 %, and so on. 

Neither is the commercial fleet of Sweden so large as 
one could expect from the great extent of the Swedish 
coast, and it is employed mostly on the Baltic trade. 
Still, there is a very decided tendency to a change in 
this respect. Large steamers have been purchased during 
the last few years, and Swedish merchant-vessels have 
already commenced to make their influence felt in foreign 
waters. Trans-oceanic lines have been established, both 
with direct communications and for trading between 
foreign ports. The entire commercial-fleet of Sweden 
amounted at the close of 1904 to 2,969 vessels of 673,872 
net tons ; of which, 1,665 vessels of 566,950 tons, were em- 
ployed in foreign trade. The gross freights earned by 
Swedish vessels in foreign trade amounted to 55 million 
kronor (nearly £ 2,000,000). 

In consequence of the great extent of navigable water- 
ways in the country, it has been possible to order the 
inland shipping-trade of Sweden in a very practical man- 
ner, and it is growing every year more and more into a 
steamer trade, with regular routes, and conveying both 
freight and passengers. The boats are fitted up both 
con3ortably and practically, the services are arranged 
so as to best suit the convenience of the public, and the 
systematic organization of the traffic has brought about 
the adoption of cheap rates. Most of the rivers and 
large inland waters have steam-boat services for eight 
months of the year. The vessels used in this inland 
traffic are, as a rule, built in home dockyards, and are 
gradually becoming distinct types of boats, for employ- 
ment in the various branches of the service, e. g., coasting 
steamers, coast-archipelago steamers, canal-traffic boats, 
etc. The old-fashioned sloops or hoys are of varying 
appearance, their characteristics depending on the part 
of the country to which they belong: thus we have the 
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Roslagen, Blekinge, Bohuslän, and other classes of such 
sailing vessels. These picturesque boats are rapidly 
disappearing, although they still carry a good deal of the 
Baltic freight. 

Means of Communication* In addition to its natural 
Tvaterways, Sweden also possesses a well-developed sy^ 
stem of canals which assists our maritime trade consider- 
ably. The construction of canals was carried on in the 
country, on a small scale, during the middle ages, and 
during the 16th century a canal was built between Lakes 
Maelar and Hjälmaren. The first half of the 19th century 
saw the completion of the Göta and TroUhätte Canals 
which unite Lakes Vättern and Vänern and form a line 
of direct communication between the Baltic and the 
Atlantic. It was during the course of the construction of 
the canals named that the great inventor, John Ericsson, 
first made his mark. . The route in question which, with 
its changing perspectives and grand views, is one of the . 
most beautiful water-ways of Europe, has been of the 
greatest importance for the communications of Sweden. 
— Amongst the other canals in the coimtry may be 
mentioned the Dalsland Canal, also celebrated for the 
beauty of its scenery, and the Södertälje Canal, which 
considerably shortens the sea-approach to Stockholm 
from the south. Altogether, there are more than 20 canals 
in Sweden ; they have a total of 181 locks and a united 
length of 678 miles (1,130 kilometres) of which length, 
108 miles (185 kilometres) are artificial water-way 

As in other countries, the improvement in the land- 
communications of Sweden has been one of the factors 
which have contributed to the general and great progress 
made during the course of the 19th century. The con- 
struction of railroads was commenced at a later date 
here than in most other countries, but it has since been car- 
ried out with a greater activity than elsewhere. At the 
present date, our railway-net has been spun from the 
southernmost point of the coimtry to the northernmost 
boundary in Lappland; it touches, it may be said, nearly 
all the towns in Sweden and passes over many islands 
in our broken coast-archipelago 

The State has been the owner of the main lines of 
railroad ever since the beginning of railway enterprise 
in this coimtry. The great main-lines, which were com- 
menced in 1855 by Nils Ericsson, C. £., a brother of the 
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John Ericsson just mentioned, have been drawn through 
the central districts of the country, special thought being 
given to those places that are in want of water commun- 
ications. The great lines in Norrland have become the 
property of the State, too. The shorter branch-lines 
(mostly private ones) feed the trunk-lines with the traffic 
from various parts of the country. 

At the close of 1904 the railroads of Sweden had a 
total length of 12,545 kilometres (7,527 miles) of which 
4,206 kilometres (2,523 miles) belonged -to the state, while 




Railway construction in Lappland. 



8,339 kilometres (5,003 miles) were the property of about 
100 private railroad companies. 

In proportion to the population, Sweden possesses more 
railroad-mileage than any other country in Europe, the 
figures being considerably in excess of those of Switzer- 
land^ which stands next on the list in this respect. Even 
if regard is paid to area, those parts of the country which 
have always formed seats of culture (Scania etc.) can be 
considered as being well provided with railways. 

"With a few exceptions, the Swedish railroads are pro- 
vided with only a single track. The railway-station 
arrangjcments, and such matters, are also on a less ex- 
pensive scale than those of other countries, and this has 
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made it possible to keep the cost of construction down 
to comparatively low figures. The total capital expended 
on railway enterprise in Sweden is estimated at about 
900 million kronor {£ 50,000,000) on which sum unusually 
high dividends have been paid, rising to as much as 5.2 % 
on the cost of construction, the average corresponding 
figure for Europe being 4.5 %. The gross earnings of 
the Swedish railways have of late years, risen to over 
100 million kronor (£ 5,550,000), more than half of which 
has fallen to the share of the State railroads. The num- 
ber of passengers has exceeded 38 millions annually. 

As most of the private railways are narrow gauge lines 
with a limited degree of speed, and as the single-track 
system necessitates trains meeting at the stations, the 
average speed on Swedish lines is comparatively low, 
although express-trains sometimes attain the rate of 80 
to 90 kilometres (48 to 54 miles) an hour, while the speed 
of the Lappland-express, which was specially put on for 
tourist-traffic, could challenge comparison with that on 
the most important continental lines. The number of 
passengers tilled annually on Swedish railroads is in- 
finitesimally small. The rolling material which, as a 
rule, is built in Sweden, is constructed according to con- 
tinental types, with the alterations in details necessitated 
by local conditions. The passenger-cars are furnished 
practically and comfortably; the state railroads use bogie- 
cars (with side corridors and a passage nmning along 
the length of the train), which are kept up and cared-for 
in a way that must satisfy the greatest pretentions. The 
express trains on the main-lines are provided with dining- 
cars, whiié the night-trains have sleeping-cars, both for 
first- and second-class carriages. 

Preparatory experiments have been made on some 
railways in Sweden lately, with electricity as the motive 
power, but no electric railway of any very great length 
has yet been opened, and the motive power mentioned 
is at present employed only for town tram-services, 
or for communication with the suburbs (Stockholm — Djurs- 
holm). Both Stockholm, Gothenburg, Norrköping and 
Helsingborg have electric tram-nets, and other towns 
intend to adopt the system. — While speaking of urban 
communications, mention may be made of the steam-sloop 
(penny steam-boat) system of Stockholm, which is very 
conveniently organized and is much patronized. 

Those districts lying remote from railroads are restricted 
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to the highways as their means of communication. The 
roads of Sweden, at least those in the central parts of 
Sweden, are well made and well kept up. Their total 
length is estimated at about 60,000 kilometres (36,000 
miles). Posting-stations and inns are found everywhere 
in such retired districts, but as a rule there exists no 
regular passenger traffic there, the mail-carts carrying 
the post only. In certain parts of the country, however, 
stage-coaches are still found, with fixed routes and times 
of starting. 




Iron-ore train, Lappland. 



The Postal Department is of older date in Sweden 
than in other countries, as it was established in the 17th 
century, when Swedish armies were engaged abroad and 
the Government was in need of regular communications 
with the distant provinces. Since that period the develop- 
ment of the Postal Service has always been carefully 
nursed by the State, and at the present day the Swedish 
Post Office Department is considered to hold a very 
prominent position amongst similar establishments, both 
in teclAiical and administrative respects. Altogether there 
are more than 3,000 post-offices in Sweden, and the length 
of the post-lines with regular services amounts to about 
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60,000 kilometres (36,000 miles), about half of which are 
high-road service and the remainder, railway and steam- 
boat post-lines. The income of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment is calculated at about 17 milUon kronor ( £ 943,000), 
from which sum the State gains a considerable surplus. 
In the Norrland country districts, where railroads are 
almost unknown and the 
highways are bad, the postal 

service is kept up at con- "^^ 

siderable cost and at some 
risk. 

Like the Postal Service, 
the Telegraph Department 
is a State Monopoly. The 
first optical telegraphs (se- 
maphores) Were established 
in Sweden in 1794, at about 
the same time as in France, 
but on an independent sy- 
stem. The electric tele- 
graph was first employed 
about the middle of the 19th 
century. The Swedish tele- 
graph net, which now ex- 
tends to all aparts of the 
kingdom, has a length of 
about 30,000 kilometres 
(18,000 miles) and gives a 
gross income of 1,800,000 
kronor (;f 100,000). 

Of late years the telegraph 
has had a rival in the tele- 
phone, which very rapidly 
came into used in Sweden 
It was established earhest in 
Stockholm in 1880, but since 

that date it has come into use everyw^here and has 
become a necessity, not only in business-life but in almost 
every sphere of interest. Sweden has long been, rela- 
tively, the country best provided with telephones, and 
it has also shown the way in technical improvements 
in this branch of communications. At present there are 
probably about 112,000 telephone apparatuses in use in 
the country, i. e., one for every 45 inhabitants; the lines 
of communication having a length of 170,000 kilometres 
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(102,000 miles). By a practical arrangement of the system, 
it has become possible to charge a lower rate in Sweden 
for the use of telephones than is usual in other 
countries. 

Telephones in Sweden were at first a private enter- 
prise. But as early as in 1883, the State purchased some 
lines in southern Sweden and since that date it has taken 
over the greater part of the telephones in the country, 
and gains from them a gross income of about 6 million 
kronor ( £ 333,000). It is only in Stockholm that a private 
telephone company exists, but the enterprise has lately 
been offered to the State for purchase. It possesses 
about 40,000 apparatuses in Stockholm and the neigh- 
bourhood. This is the same company which, as already 
mentioned, has also taken over the establishment of 
telephones in Russia. 

State Finances. If the economical position of a country 
is to be judged by the condition of its State finances, 
then Sweden occupies, in this respect, a very prominent 
place amongst the nations. Sweden was, for a very long 
time, the only country in Europe without a national 
debt, but, in the middle of last century large loans were 
taken up for the purpose of constructing the State rail- 
ways, and since then, the country has on ^ther occasions 
found it suitable to borrow. The revenue from the rail- 
roads has enabled us, however, to pay off a considerable 
part of the debts contracted. A great part of the borrow- 
ed money has been employed for the purpose of 
granting loans to private railways, or for opening new 
districts for cultivation. At the close of 1904 the national 
debt of Sweden amounted to 384 million kronor {£ 
21,333,000), i. e., 73 kronor (£ 4) per head of the popu- 
lation, while the corresponding figures for the whole 
of Europe show that the debt per unit of the population 
of the continent exceeds 200 kronor ( £ 11). As the value 
of the national funds, together with the estimated worth 
of the railways and their rolling-material, is estimated 
at about 700 million kronor (£ 38,888,000), irrespective 
of national estates, forests and realizable real property 
to a value of 350 million kronor (£ 19,444,000), it will 
be seen that the national assets are far in excess of 
the debts. 

The national income and expenditure during 1904 amount- 
ed to 235 million and 225 million kronor respectively. 
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The Swedish Budget has doubled during the last 15 
years. The growing demands on the Public Treasury, 
and the increase in custom-duties and taxation which 
were the result, have been occasioned mostly by the 
administrative and cultural measures adopted by the 
State, but they also stand in connection with the increase 
in the industrial activity of the State itself — its rail- 
ways, its forest-industries, its loans etc. In any case, 
the growth in the income of the State and the increased 
ability of the people to support taxation, form a good 
measure of the economic development and material pro- 
gress "of the Swedish nation. 



SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND SOCIAL AIMS. 

BY 
ERIK B. RINMAN. 

Having an area of 448,000 square kilometres (about 
173,000 sq. miles), Sweden can be considered as a large 
country, half again as great as Great Britain and Ire- 
land together, or as the peninsula of Italy, while the 
total of the areas of the Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Portugal and Greece is nearly 11,000 sq. 
miles less than that of the northern country. But, on 
the other hand, this extensive land, so rich in natural 
resources, is still but thinly populated, the total popula- 
tion being little more than 5,000,000, or about that of the 
Netherlands; the density of the population is, on the 
average, only 12 persons per sq. kilometre (about 31 per 
square mile), a condition of things depending for the 
most part, however, on the sparseness of the population 
in the northern part of the country, our so-called 'land 
of the future' — Norrland — with its yet 'sleeping mil- 
lions' of economic wealth in the shape of ores, forests 
and power-producing w^aterfalls. 

The social grouping of the people of Sweden appears 
in a certain degree from its division into urban- and ru- 
ral-population. In Sweden, only about 22 % of the total 
number of the inhabitants inhabit the towns, while the 
corresponding figures for the countries most nearly cor- 
responding to our own — Denmark and Norway — are 
38 and 28 respectively; for Great Britain and Ireland 
68 % , and for the German Empire 47 % . In addition to 
this, the greater number of the Swedish towns are very 
small, most of them having less than 10,000 inhabitants. 
Sweden has only four towns of more than 50,000 inha- 
bitants, of which Stockholm, the capital, with its suburbs, 
has 350,000, while there are 21 towns whose population 
is between 10,000 and 50,000. The growth of the urban 
population since the middle of the 19th century has 
been very great, and during the last generation has been 
relatively larger than the average of the corresponding 
increase in the whole of western Europe. This stands in 
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connection with the rapid growth of industrial enterprise 
throughout the country, while to the same cause may be 
ascribed the birth, in many rural districts, of commun- 
ities bearing a great resemblance to small towns, this 
being especially the case at the many junctions of the 
railway-net of the country. 

The ancient social division of the nation into the four 
distinct Orders, of the nobility, clergy, burghers and 
peasantry (v. the chapter on the history of Sweden) has 
possessed little importance during the last century and 
disappeared, to all intents and purposes when, in 1866, 
the Swedish Riksdag was reorganized so as to form two 
Chambers, and the old Constitution, representing the orders, 
disappeared. Still, in an agricultural land like Sweden, 
where incomparably the greater part of the cultivated 
land is in the possession of small owners, the peasantry 
always forms a very prominent, and in political respects 
sometimes predominant class, which however has earned 
the right to occupy this prominent position in the gene- 
ral community, not only because of its relatively high 
cultural standpoint but also by the ancient freedom 
the peasant has always possessed, and by his frequent 
appearance in Swedish history, where he has played an 
independent and decisive role for the safety and integ- 
rity of the country. Since the renunciation by the 
nobility in 1866 of its position as a separate Order in the 
Riksdags this class of the community is nowadays nothing 
but a non-political corporation which, after a brilliant 
and glorious history which stands in the most intimate 
connection, not only with the period of Sweden's political 
greatness, but also with the inner development of the 
coimtry intellectually and materially, shows an ever in- 
creasing tendency to disappear in the mass of the more 
highly educated classes of the population. The ancient 
opposition existing amongst the ancient Orders has, it 
may be said, disappeared, while in its place there has 
arisen that existing in modern civilized nations amongst 
the various and sometimes conflicting classes of society. 

The extensive growth of the more important industries 
has not only contributed to increase the general affluence, 
but it has also, here as elsewhere, created a growing 
class of wage-earning workmen who, at the present mo- 
ment are not paid worse than the corresponding classes 
in the great industrial lands; but in consequence of their 
living amidst conditions which are always characteristic 
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of the social life of workmen engaged in industrial pro- 
duction, there has arisen in Sweden, too, a whole chapter 
of burning social questions. This counh-y, like all other 
industrial lands, has not been able to avoid the conflicts 
and complications which are the consequence of this, and 
therefore it has been necessary for the State to tread the 
way of social legislation, 

TTie legislative measures for the protection of workmen 
which have been adopted in Sweden cannot, it is true, 
very well bear comparison with, for example, the Ger- 
man laws on the subject, and much yet remains to be 
done in this respect. But it should at. the same time be 
remarked, that ever since the time the Swedish State 
began to mterest itself in industrial legislation, i. é., from 
the date of the first Swedish guild-ordinance, in 1621, 
until the publication of the Law conferring liberty of trade 
(in 1864), ordinances have been promulgated, forbidding 
the employment of children of too tender age, or the 
overworking of children in artizan or factory employ- 
ment, and protecting the child's right to education. But 
these ordinances, which were issued under an altogether 
different state of industrial conditions than those existing 
now, and when an almost patriarchal spirit pervaded the 
relations between employer and workmen, were of course 
not sufficient to satisfy the demands made by the new 
condition of things. But even as early as during the 
decade 1850^1860, demands had been made in the Riks- 
dag which pointed in the direction of modern protective 
industrial legislation for children, and that at a period 
when the demand for such legislation had scarcely been 
thought of in other countries than in England and our 
own. Thus, even then there appeared certain features 
in this legislation, with respect to the demands of edn- 
cation and school-instruction, which were characteristic 
for Sweden, and Swedish friends of protective industrial 
legislation. "While in other countries the intention to 
protect the rising generation against danger to health can 
perhaps be said to have been the most important motive, 
the ground previously mentioned has always been that 
which has been most prominent in Sweden; not always, 
it is true, as regards legislation — which in this respect 
lay in the hands of the Ministry alone, in the beginning 
at least — but in the conscious efforts for reform made 
throughout the land. The body of Swedish primary 
teachers has in this matter, always belonged to the 
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friends of progress. In the« middle of the 19th century, 
the advocates of education frequently called the attention 
of the public to the fact that it was not sufficient to fix 
a minimal limit of age, before which it was not lawful 
to engage children in industrial occupations; specified 
requirements of a certain amount of knowledge should 
also be* demanded of every child before it was allowed 
to imdertake employment; and the rise of the many 
manufacturing communities, where industry began more 
and more to exploit cheap infant labour, had already 
given occasion to what afterwards became an intensified 
conflict between factory-work and the school, and in this 
conflict the school desired to gain the aid of the State, 
for it had to fight not only against factory-owners but 
very often against the parents of the school-children 
too. Attention was paid by the Riksdag to these wishes, 
and it is perhaps unparalleled that, at this early period 
in the history of industrial protective legislation, many 
members of the Orders of the Burghers and the Clergy 
perfectly clearly perceived the importance of a problem 
which, first at a future day was to be in every country 
the very core of the question of the above-named legis- 
lation, viz. the question of the establishment of a fully 
effective public control over the carrying out of the 
prescribed measures of protection. The demand for a 
Government Bill providing protection for children of ten- 
der age, which was made by the Riksdag of 1857, met, 
however, with but little attention from the side of the 
Ministry, and the provisions made with respect to such 
children, which formed part of the law of 1864 providing 
for liberty of trade, found a place in that measure mostly 
in consequence of the demands made by the economical 
social conditions of an earlier perid. 

It was first in 1881 that a law was promulgated which 
dealt with the employment of children in factories and 
workshops. In several respects this ordinance was on a 
level with the spirit of the times, and gave clear evidence 
of the influence of the development of the matter which 
had taken place at the same period abroad. Sweden 
took part in this development so far, that the statute 
issued in 1881, contained, as a matter of fact, general 
regulations respecting the protection of children and the 
limits of time during which they could be employed in 
factories and workshops etc. But this statute had one 
great defect, however; it made no sufficient stipulations 
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regarding public control, although, even at this date the 
thought of State Inspection of Factories, Workshops, etc. 
was not foreign to our legislators, a proposal to this end 
having already been made. It was first at a later date, 
after the question of workmen's insurance had become 
actual, and during the course of legislation which was 
the consequence, respecting the protection of adnlt la^ 
bourers from bodily injury, that the need of public in- 
spection of factories, etc. gradually attracted the attention 
it deserved. — The statute of 1881, which is yet in force, 
as far as regards handicrafts, had of course other defects, 
chief amongst these being, that there were no paragraphs 
fixing the time-limits of work for adult women or pro- 
tecting women directly after childbed. Still, it introduced 
the idea of protection for workmen into Swedish legis- 
lation, and it also specially prescribed that a certain 
amount of knowledge should be acquired by children 
before being permitted, when 12 years of age, to take 
part in industrial occupations, while it was also stipu- 
lated that children under 15 who are employed in such 
work, should continue to enjoy primary-school instruction 
at suitable hours, or have corresponding instruction else- 
where, the scheme of which should be approved by the 
School-Boar d. 

Mr. S. A. Hedin, the lately deceased, well known Swed- 
ish parliamentarian, brought forward a motion in the 
Riksdag of 1884 which was adopted by that body, and 
was to the effect that the Government should — after 
preliminary investigations — prepare a Bill dealing with 
the relations between workmen and employers with 
regard to accidents occurring during work, and with re- 
gard, also, to Old Age Pensions for workmen and persons 
in similar stations. This motion formed an epoch in 
the development of public opinion in the direction of a 
right understanding of the duties of the modern State in 
the region of social politics. The Report of the Committee 
appointed — a Report which, for its time and conditions, 
was most comprehensive and thorough — had, it is true, 
for its principal object, to solve the problem of work- 
men's insurance, but the very nature of the subject led 
to the discussion of, and a series of propositions respect- 
ing, an important part of the question of industrial pro- 
tective legislation, which had hitherto been only too 
much neglected, viz. legal regulations .respecting protect- 
ive technical and hygienical measures to be taken at 
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factories, workshops, etc., or, in other words, industrial 
protective measures for adults, and, as it happened, this 
problem was solved before that of workmen's insurance. 
And, simultaneously, there was realized a wish, express- 
ed from the beginning by the friends of the movement 
for obtaining protection for workmen, that there should 
be appointed State Trade Inspectors. This was brought 
about by the Bill, which became law in 1889, dealing with 
protection for workmen engaged in dangerous trades. 
Attention should, however, be called to the fact, that if 
the industrial development of Sweden — a development 
which, until the last few decades was comparatively of 
little importance — had not hitherto seemed to call for 
the adojption of modern industrial legislation providing 
for the protection of the life, health and capacity for 
work of workmen, the first principles of such protection 
had been expressed in the ancient regulations respecting 
trade. From these ancient ordinances the regulations 
were transferred to the Law of 1864, conferring liberty of 
trade, and the Board of Health Regulations of 1874, and 
other laws and ordinances also contained corresponding 
paragraphs. In addition to this, . in one point at least 
there had actually existed an ancient legal regulation 
providing for the protection of the workman, wlSch had 
anticipated the demands made by this modem age, viz, 
in the ordinances regulating the ancient mining industry 
of Sweden, so that, just in this branch of work, we have 
had, for a period of many hundred years. Trade Inspect- 
ors who were possessed of very ample powers, were 
called 'bergmasters' and filled an office peculiar to Swe- 
den and which carried with it the fulfilment of other 
duties besides those belonging to the position of a mo- 
dern Trade Inspector. And the law of 1889, giving pro- 
tection for workmen engaged in dangerous trades, does 
not apply to this one of mining, which has its own system 
of protective regulations, which are, however, not fixed 
by law as far as regards their details, as these can be 
altered in a certain degree by administrative methods, 
so that they can be adapted to the conditions demanding 
the change; just as is the case with certain parts of the 
German protective industrial laws. Neither does the 
said law of 1889 hold good for the building-trade, which 
is regulated by special ordinances, while, as regards in- 
. dustries not carried on on such a scale that the work 
done can be regarded as factory employment, there 
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exist as yet no protective regulations of the kind here in 
question. The said law is at present undergoing a tho- 
rough revision. 

But the first-named problem of this protective legisla- 
tion for workmen, viz, the limitation of the hours during 
which it should be lawful to employ women and children, 
could not be considered as solved by the law passed in 
1881. Sweden had taken part in the Berlin Conference 
called together by the Emperor William in 1890, and the 
influence of this step and, it may be said, of all the 
powerful efforts at reform made in Europe during the 
'nineties', at length appeared in the law, passed in 1900, 
regulating the employment of women and children in in' 
dustrial occupations, the ordinances of which are, on the 
whole, analogous with those of the corresponding legis- 
lative measures in most industrial lands, and the observ- 
ance of its rules is attended to by the official Trade 
Inspectors. "With regard to adult women, however, no- 
thing else has yet been fixed, than that they may not 
return to work before the expiration of four weeks after 
child-bed, and that they may not work underground in 
mines nor in quarries. 

The questicMi of the Insurance of Workmen has been 
delayed by the conflicting opinions respecting the relative 
merits of the two plans of Old Age Insurance and Acci- 
dent Insurance; between obligatory and facultative in- 
surance, etc. But since 1895, however, the Riksdag, while 
awaiting the decision of the principal question, has made 
an annual grant of 1,400,000 kronor (£ 78,000) to a work- 
men's insurance fund which, at the close of 1905, amount- 
ed to about 19,000,000 kronor {£ 1,056,000). Another 
step forward, too, in a legislative way, was the passing 
of a bill in 1901 respecting compensation for injuries 
arising from accidents during work. This law, like the 
Workmen's Compensation Act of 1896, in England, and 
the "Haftpflichtgesetz" passed in Germany in 1871, was 
based on the principle of the immediate liability of the 
employer to compensate the workman for accidents which 
may happen to the latter during work. In the law men- 
tioned, insurance first comes in the second place and is 
voluntary, the employer being allowed to free himself 
from his responsibility by previously insuring his work- 
men in a State Insurance Office, Accident Insurance for 
Workmen has thus been introduced into Sweden as an 
official social insurance, and the next great step to be 
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taken is to come to the solution of the much greater pro- 
blem of State Old-Age Insurance. 



Amongst the public measures taken with regard to 
social reform, may be noted the communal, impartial and 
cost-free Labour Bureaus which of late years have gained 
ground very much in Sweden. "While in many places in 
other countries, such bureaus have, from the beginning, 
been taken in hand either by Trade-Unions or by Em- 
ployers' Associations, and, employed as weapons in the 
strife between conflicting social interests, have them- 
selves sometimes become a source of dispute and have 
brought about various dissensions, ere experience led the 
w^ay to parity and impartiality, here in Sweden the de- 
velopment of the institution had no need to pass through 
all these stages. Before the Labour Bureaus could be 
made a weapon in the arsenals of the conflicting parties, 
they had become public offices and thereby, both in 
principle and in organization, acquired the stamp of im- 
partiality. These Labour Bureaus are at work in Stock- 
holm, Gothenburg, Malmö, Helsingborg, Lund and Sunds- 
vall, and similar institutions are about to be organized 
in several other places. The work which these Bureaus 
have hitherto embraced in Sweden not only includes in- 
dustries and handicrafts, but also business, inter-com- 
munications and agriculture, while some of the institutions 
can show comparatively high figures for unskilled la- 
bourers and domestic servants. Measures will soon be 
adopted, by giving State support to the communal in- 
stitutions, which will place these Labour Bureaus under 
the control of the State. 

Another social question which of late years has awa- 
kened great interest in Sweden and has led to the adop- 
tion of public measures for the carrying out of the pro- 
ject, is the attempted solution of the problem of providing 
houses, which shall be owned by the workmen, or by oth- 
er persons of small means, inhabiting them. The intention 
of this measure has been two-fold. In the first place 
there has been the desire to provide rooms or flats (in 
Swedish towns and their immediate neighbourhood, houses 
are built after the system of 'flats') in the vicinity of 
towns and large industrial centres, for those workmen's 
families for which the care of the employer — which 
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m many places has given wonderful results — has not 
already provided such homes, so that in this respect the 
question of "Own Homes" (as it is called in Sweden) be- 
comes part and parcel of the proximate social question 
which is summed up in the words 'the housing problem'. 
And it has also been the wish to gain for agriculture, 
and, through this, its chief industry, for the whole country, 
an increased ntmiber of small independent farmers, and 
to gain this end, another kind of 'Own Homes' has been 
established, viz, the so-called "farm-allotments" (free 
holdings).* In 1904 a State fund of 10,000,000 kronor 
(£ 555,000) was voted, from which loans were to be 
granted, at low rates of interest and with repayment by 
easy instalments, in order to form these 'Own Homes' and 
free holdings. The lender is the State, but the borrow- 
er has only to do with certain corporations to which 
the State has confided the task of bringing about the 
loan and of controlling its employment. These corpora- 
tions are, as a rule, the Agricultural Societies, which are 
half private, half official institutions entrusted with the 
care of the general economic interests of the various 
government-districts into which Sweden is divided. The 
movement described is as yet only in its early stages 
and needs to be much developed, but good results are 
expected in the future. 

The Housing question in the towns has become a very 
actual one in Sweden too, and it has shown itself to be 
an imperative necessity for the State and the Communes 
to remedy, the former by legislation and the latter by 
clear-sighted policy with regard to this question of housing, 
the scarcity of dwelling-places which has made itself felt 
in many places and which experience from every land 
has shown to be the root of so many social and moral 
evils. Some decades ago in the second city of the king- 
dom (Gothenburg), private beneficence took steps of the 
greatest value by providing good and cheap dwelling- 
places for the poorer classes, and elsewhere, too, so- 
cieties and philanthropical associations or companies have 
been formed to the same end. 'But it has grown more 
and more apparent that what is most of all needed is a 
thorough change in that part of the civil law which 
concerns the possession of land. The communal repre- 
sentatives of Stockholm and Gothenburg have expressed 

* The reader will remember the plan, once much discussed in England, 
of providing conutry labourers with "Three acres and a cow". 
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themselves as being in favour of the necessary legislative 
measures and a Report has been prepared for the Riks- 
dag, of which it can be said that its fundamental idea is 
the same as that contained in the legal ordinances 
which, under the name of Erbbaurecht form part of the 
new civil law of the German Empire (Biirgerliches Ge- 
setzbuch). The corresponding Swedish legal ordinances, 
which have their roots deep down in the middle ages 
but which are to be revived in a more modern form, 
are termed "laws concerning holdings" (tomträtt) and 
will, in the proposed new form, stipulate that towns 
and other such centres of population shall have the right 
to lease out land for building purposes for a term of 
tenancy the length of which will greatly exceed that 
which is now the legal limit (i. e. it can be as much as 100 
years instead of only 10 years, which is now the limit 
of tenancy in towns). By this means, two fundamental 
problems which concern the housing-question will be 
solved simultaneously, instead of remaining in perpetual 
opposition, with progress in the one direction always coun- 
teracted by a retrogressive in the other. The Swedish 
town-communes have, from ancient times, been owners 
of considerable tracts of land, and of late years the 
larger towns have acquired further landed possessions 
both within and around their jurisdictions. But it has 
been difficult, however, for the communes to break out 
a number of new building-plots sufficient to supply the 
growing needs of their populations, and, at the same 
time, to prevent land-jobbers from making use of the 
said building-plots, for the purpose of driving rents up to 
enormous heights. By means of the proposed legislation, 
it will be possible for a town, in its character of landlord 
on a large scale, to aid building activity by leasing out 
building-plots to the necessary extent, for the purpose 
of erecting houses, and also, by successively increasing 
the ground-rent, to preserve for the community, and to 
rescue from the hands of speculators, that increase in 
the value of the land which is called the ^unearned in- 
crement'. 

The necessity has made itself felt in Sweden, too, that 
social politics should possess a comprehensive and con- 
tinuous system of statistics, and it was felt the sooner in a 
land where statistics, especially that regarding population, 
has been for so many hundred years an honoured branch 
of science. Social-statistics is, however, a comparatively 

Sweden. 6 
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late idea, and it was not until during the last decade 
that it was made a subject of official study. In the cen- 
tral government office for Commerce and Trade ("Kongl. 
Kommerskollegium", which resembles the English Board 
of Trade) there has now existed for some years a special 
division for labour-statistics which endeavours, each year 
more and more, to imdertake the work of an organized, 
central social-statistical bureau. After several industries 
had, during the 'nineties', been made the subjects of 
labour-statistical investigations at the cost of a private 
institution (Lorens Foundation), the official inquiries have 
embraced bakeries, tobacco-manufactories, mechanical 
workshops of greater or smaller size, certain special kinds 
of workshops, etc. Since 1903, a quarterly pamphlet, 
entitled "Communications from the Board of Trades' di- 
vision for labour statistics" ("Meddelanden från kongl. 
kommerskoUegii afdelning för arbetsstatistik"), gives re- 
gular reports of the state of the labour market in the 
kingdom, of strikes or lock-outs, of the settlement of 
trades' conflicts, of the work done by the Labour Bureaus, 
of house-rents and of the prices of the necessities of hfe 
in various parts of the kingdom, etc., in addition to which, 
accounts are given of social conditions and social-political 
strivings in general, both at home and abroad. A motion 
has been laid before the Riksdag, proposing to establish 
a special Department of State, with its own Minister, for 
social questions, or, alternatively, to establish a special 
bureau for these matters in the new Department for 
Commerce, Trade and Shipping which the Riksdag pro- 
poses should be established. Another proposal worthy 
of mention is the Bill which the Government have laid 
before the Riksdag, providing for official arbitration by 
persons appointed by the State, in cases of labour dis- 
putes. 

Amongst popular social movements, the temperance 
movement shoiiLd be named first. It is true that, for half 
a century back, the State has endeavoured, by means of 
legislation, to limit and to regulate both the manufacture 
and the sale of spiritous liquors, and most of the town- 
communes have tried to work for temperance interests 
by the adoption of the so-called "Gothenburg System", 
which has spread from Sweden to other countries. The 
chief principle of this system consists in the entire right 
of retailing spiritous liquors in any commune being given 
to one company, which is half-official in character and 
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has no economic interest in increased consumption. 
But what has been, and is of greater importance than 
this measure, is the mighty movement which has touched 
the nation itself; great numbers of the people, both in 
the towns and in country districts, having risen in 
self-defence against this inner enemy which has so long 
showed itself in a threatening form. The result of the 
movement has been very remarkable. "While the con- 
sumption of gin (containing more than 25 % of alcohol) 
per individual per annum, was, in 1840, no less than 40 
liters (about 70 pints), the figures had fallen during ^the 
period 1896—1900 to 8.04 liters (14 pmts). This tempe- 
rance movement, which was a most necessary reaction 
against the consequences of a national failing, bears 
witness to the powerful ideal forces which live and work 
amongst the great mass of the people. From this, its 
birth-place, the movement has now reached the more 
cultured classes, where previously it had met with but 
little acceptance, nor, perhaps, was so much needed, but 
where it now begins to be embraced with ever -increasing 
interest. As an example of this, may be mentioned the 
temperance societies formed by officers in the army and 
navy, and the adhesion of medical men, of students at the 
Universities, and of school children, to the movement. 

The modern social strivings which have found express- 
ion in co-operation and trade-unions, have also gained 
much ground in Sweden during the last few decades. For 
1904, the total nimiber of members of co-operative societies 
was estimated at 100,000, and the capital at their dis- 
position, at about 3 Vs million kronor (roughly, £ 200,000). 
The turn-over amounted to at least 34 milhon kronor 
{£ 1,890,000) and the profit came to about two million 
kronor {£ 112,000). These societies have mostly the form 
of Co-operative Stores. — With respect to Trade Unions, 
which found footing in Sweden first in the middle of the 
»eighties', it may be mentioned that of about 300,000 work- 
men engaged in mining and other industries, about 80,000 
are members of organized Trades Unions, these Unions 
being for the most part united, after their several trades, 
into larger Societies — National Trade Alliances — embra- 
cing the whole country. These Alliances, again, are joined 
into one great Land Organization. The employers on 
their side have, of the last few years, also organized 
themselves into several associations and unions, with 
varying numbers of members, and, by means of negotia- 
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tions between employers and workmen, there is being 
gradually created a voluntary submission to the decrees 
of non-official arbitrators, wherein the collective-agree- 
ment (scale-of- wages agreement) is coming more and more 
into use. 

The Sick- and Burial-Club movement, which to a great 
extent is supported by the working-classes, has, since 
1901, come under the control of a special law which, 
however, deals only with registered societies, by the side 
of which there exists a number of non-registered socie- 
ties, possessing somewhat ample funds. At the close of 
1901 there were in Sweden 1,619 registered Sick-relief 
Clubs, with 293,487 members, equal to more than 5 % of 
the poptilation. These Societies paid during the year 
mentioned, the sum of 2,017,698 kronor ( £ 106,000) in sick- 
relief, 350,389 kronor {£ 19,500 nearly) in burial-relief 
and 89,445 kronor (roughly, £ 5,000) in doctors' fees, etc. 
They received State-aid to the amount of 260,045 kronor 
{£ 14,500), and at the close of the year possessed a 
balance to their credit of 4,976,047 kronor {£ 276,500). 

Interest in social questions has greatly increased during 
the last few years and has commenced to spread amongst 
all classes of society. Expression was given to this as 
early as during the 'eighties' by the formation, at the 
University town of Uppsala, of the Debating Society 
"Students and Workmen", the name of which alone forms 
an entire programme, and which has found imitators in 
Stockholm^ Lund, Gothenburg and elsewhere. In 1903 
there was formed in Stockholm the "Central Association 
for Social Work'*, which central body represents the 
affiliated associations working for social progress, of the 
whole country. It stands in communication with the im- 
portant institutions abroad, which are also working in 
the cause of social enlightenment. 
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From ancient times Sweden has occupied a prominent 
position with respect to mental culture. Names such 
as Rudbeck, Linnaeus, von Schéele, Berzelius, Geijer, 
Retzius, Nordenskiöld, Montelius and Arrhenius, amongst 
others, bear witness to the contributions which Swedish 
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scientific research has made, and still makes, to higher 
culture. And by the annual awarding of the great pri- 
zes left by a Swede — Alfred Nobel — for the promotion 
of science and literature, Sweden fulfils a cultural task of 
a most uncommon description. 

From olden times, too, great care, and comparatively 
great economical sacrifices have been devoted to the 
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cause of higher and of primary education in this country. 
Sweden possesses two State Universities, of which, that 
in Uppsala was founded in 1477 and is the oldest in the 
Scandinavian North, while the University of Lund is near- 
ly 240 years old. For a century past there has been in 
Stockholm a special Faculty of Medicine. In addition to 
these seats of learning, private initiative has established 
High-Schools of Science (Universities) in Stockholm and 
in Gothenburg, which have been in existence some de- 
cades and which are under the control of the State, pos- 
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sess the privilege of conferring degrees, and have already 
distinguished themselves in various branches of scientific 
research. Foreign scientists have also, in some cases, been 
appointed to posts at the above Universities and stu- 
dents from abroad not unfrequently visit these educa- 
tional establishments for purposes of study. HigherTech- 
nical Training which, united to the great natural bent of 
the Swedes for engineering work, has formed the basis 
of a great and widely-acknowledged progress in tech- 
nical matters, is cared for by a Technical Htgh-School 
in the city of Stockholm and a Technical Institute at 
Gothenburg, in addition to which establishments there 
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arc Technical Colleges in many other parts of the coun- 
try. Central Higher and Lower Technical Schools in great 
numbers also serve to train a great number of young 
men and women annually, both for the service of the 
State and for different professions and trades. 

General Education, which is a matter that is cared for 
both by the State and the commimes, has two forms — 
that given by the Public High-Schools in the towns, and 
the instruction given by the Primary Schools in the towns 
and in the country-districts. There exists no unpassable 
gulph between the High-Schools and the Primary Schools, 
the former annually receiving many pupils from the lat- 
ter establishments. The higher-grade teaching given in 
the Public High-Schools is nearest related to that given 
in the time of Gustavus Ädolphus the Great, the first 
gymnasiam (Grammar School) being founded in Sweden 
1620. There had previously existed conventual-, cathe- 
dral- and town-schools, but the first real foundations 
of the school-system of Sweden were laid during the 
17th century, when Comenius, the great educationalist, 
was invited to take up his residence in the country, and 
partook in the organization of the scheme of education. 
The principal feahire of this scheme was, that the school 
was divided into a lower school and a gymnasium, to 
correspond to the stages of development of the child 
and the youth. This arrangement lasted two hundred 
years, but for the next fifty years the Public High-Schools 
were not divided in the manner just mentioned, but the 
school had become a continuous whole, consisting of nine 
one-yearly classes, the crowning end of which was the 
so-called ^^student-examination" (University entrance-exa- 
mination). In 1904, however, the Riksdag passed a Bill 
thoroughly reforming the scheme of High-School educa- 
tion and the old system has once more been brought 
into use. Each of the High-Schools is now divided into 
(a), a I^eal School, of six one-yearly classes, ending with 
a "closing"-examination, the subjects of which are the 
branches of knowledge requisite to educate those who 
aspire to become members of the national citizenship, 
and (6), a gymnasium which starts from the fifth class 
of the Real school, and consists of four one-yearly "rings", 
or classes (the highest two of which are allowed a cer- 
tain choice of subjects of study), ending with the student- 
examination. Some of the real schools are arranged as 
co-educational schools, instruction being ^given there to 
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both girls and boys; in these schools women-teachers 
form part of the stafJF. The Public High-Schools, which 
were previously under the direct control and direction 
of the ecclesiastical authorities are, since 1904, under the 
direction of an independent, pedagogic, Eductional Board. 
The total number of pupils in attendance at the Public 
High-Schools of the kingdom amounted, at the commence- 
ment of the autumn-term of 1905, to 20,309, in addition 
to whom there were 207 pupils at smaller schools (peda- 
gogies) containing only three classes. The number of 
teachers at the same date, reckoned approximately, was : 
81 head-masters, 239 masters, 659 assistant-masters, 173 
associate-(extra-)teachers, and 288 men- and women-teach- 
ers of song, music, gymnastics and sloyd. During the 
year 1905 there were 1,330 pupils, 108 of them women, who 
passed the student-examination. 

The interest taken by the State in the higher educa- 
tion of girls has been shown by the estabhshment, in 
Stockholm, of the Higher Seminary for Lady Teachers 
and of a State Normal School for Girls; by the creation 
of the Co-educational High-Schools mentioned above and, . 
finally, by the financial support given to the greater num- 
ber of the private girls'-schools. In 1905, such financial 
aid has been given to 117 schools with a total 6i at least 
12,000 pupils. Some of these girls'-schools possess the 
right of holding the student-examination (under public 
control, of course) with their pupils. 

By the side of the school-instruction proper, there are 
some characteristic features of the Swedish school-system 
that have often awakened the stranger's interest. Those 
who have seen Swedish youth in the play-ground, in the 
gymnastic-hall, during the performance of military exer- 
cises, or engaged in our health-giving northern athletics 
in the open air, must have noted with pleasure how phy- 
sically sound and intellectually wide-awake that youth 
was, and at the present time the observation holds good 
in an equally high degree for the school-girl as for 
the boy. When it is remembered that gymnastics — the 
ordered exercise of the body — so highly esteemed in 
ancient times, has nowadays its chief home in Sweden; 
that Swedish gymnastics (treated of in another chapter 
of this book), are known over the entire world, it can 
be imderstood that the cause of this is, in reality, the 
own, ancient love of the people for, and their habitual 
use of, strengthening sports. — Another observation 
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which travellers have had the opportunity of making is 
of that sense of the beautiful which, in later years, has 
been more and more developed in the arrangement of 
the nearest exterior surroundings of school-instruction. 
Both care and money have been expended on the pub- 
lic school-buildings in the towns, in order to satisfy all 
requirements of space, of light and air, and, in addition 
to this, we find at the present day an increasing number 
of places, w;here these edifices are decorated with works 
of art executed by the most talented painters of Sweden, 
one such work, for example, having been carried out 
by a member of the royal family. Prince Eugene, who 
has gained a name as a landscape-painter, and a position 
in the Swedish artist-world quite independent of the 
rank he owns in society. And instead of naked, white- 
washed walls, the eye, in many schools meets with attract- 
ive pictures from the world of home, with views of smil- 
ing or magnificent scenery borrowed from the surround- 
ing landscapes, or sees paintings recalling to the youth- 
ful students their own life of work and play. The edu- 
cational and elevating influences on the growing mind, 
which is the aim intended by these artistic efforts, can, 
of a certainty, be scarcely over-rated. 

There is a world-renowned pedagogical phenomenon 
standing in connection with the Swedish school-system, the 
old Swedish name of which — sloyd — has become an 
international term, just in the same way as the subject 
itself has gained admittance into the educational schemes 
of many European and other countries; while a thousand 
men- and women-teachers from abroad have been sent 
to this country in order to gain at Nääs Sloyd Seminary, 
theoretical and practical skill in Swedish sloyd, and in 
its pedagogical employment. The whole thing is a very 
simple matter : by allowing children to execute a method- 
ically arranged series of carpentry- work (sometimes, 
too, card-board- or metal- work, turning and wood-carv- 
ing) which proceeds from the easier to the more diffi- 
cult and complicated, a physically and intellectually 
strengthening counterpoise is found to the one-sided men- 
tal work while, at the same time, skill of eye and hand is 
exercised to great future advantage, although sloyd does 
not aim at giving any professional training. Sloyd has 
proved to be most beneficial in its results, both in Swe- 
den and abroad. - 

That which has been written above of the characteris- 
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tic features of the Swedish school-system holds good, 
not only for the higher education in the country, but also 
for the Swedish Primary School, which, in extent, is the 
most important branch of the educational system of the 
country, dealing, as it does, with the great mass of the 
children of our land. In 1904 Sweden possessed 12,759 
primary schools with a total of 759,185 pupils, and 17,093 
men- and women-teachers who had passed through the 
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training colleges established by the State. There were 
in adcUtion, 1,181 men- and women-teachers who taught 
drawing, music, gymnastics and domestic economy (so- 
called "exercise-teachers"). 

Primary education in Sweden has been a matter of 
public concern for more than 200 years, and a wide- 
spread knowledge, amongst the general mass of the na- 
tion, of the art of reading, is of more ancient date here 
than in most other coimtries. Since 1842, Primary in- 
struction has been obligatory for all children in Sweden 
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between the ages of seven and fourteen, who do not 
enjoy instruction in other public or private educational 
establishments or — under certain conditions — at home. 
The Primary School possesses two departments — the In- 
fant School, with a course lasting, as a rule, two years — 
and the Primary School proper, with a four-yearly course, 
to which may be added the Continuation Courses attend- 
ed voluntarily by those who have passed through the 
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Primary School proper. The instruction given in the 
Primary School is free of charge, the expenses being 
shared by the State and the Commune. In 1904 the total 
cost of Primary Instruction amounted to 27,055,369 kronor 
( £ 1,490,000). — The immediate direction of the Primary 
Schools in each commune lies in the hands of a School 
Board, whose members are chosen by the inhabitants of 
the district. Control over the schools is exercised by 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and by Primary School In- 
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spcctors appointed by the State. The Swedish Primary 
School teachers form a very wide-awake body, thoroughly 
interested in educational matters : weighty school-reforms 
are being projected and, at the present moment, a Pri- 
mary School Teacher is the Minister of Education. 

That popular education in Sweden holds a very high 
place, is a well-known fact. A gauge of this is the gene- 
ral and ancient knowledge of the art of reading already 
mentioned, while the fact that practically all our cons- 
cripts can read, bears speaking witness to the present 
condition of things. 

Thanks, in a great measure, to the facility with which 
every one can share in the general education (in con- 
sequence of secondary- and university-education being, 
it may be said, almost cost-free), transition from the 
lower to the higher ranks of society has long been a 
much easier, and a more common, phenomenon in Swe- 
den than in most other countries, and many men have 
risen direct from the ranks of Swedish peasantry (which, 
from times immemorial has always been a free class 
owning the land it cultivates), or with but one genera- 
tion intervening, to the highest dignities in the land. But 
there still remains much to be done to satisfy the educa- 
tional requirements of the country and the nation is 
fully conscious of the fact. 

One consequence of this is, that by the side of the 
educational-system, there is carried on by private people 
and societies — sometimes with the assistance of the 
State — a most energetic work in the cause of public en- 
lightenment In a great measure this has originated at the 
Universities, where associations of students have been 
formed, for the purpose, amongst other things, of taking 
part in the work of public instruction, and which have 
issued hundreds of popular pamphlets dealing with histo- 
rical, philosophical, physical- scientifical and practical sub- 
jects, while in adcUtion to all this, lecturers have been 
sent to various parts of the country, and advice and in- 
formation have been given respecting People's Libraries, 
etc. A special form of this work of enlightenment appears 
in the popular summer-courses held by the State Uni- 
versities and the Universities of Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg; the first of these courses was given at Uppsala in 
1893 and they have continued since that date, now at 
the one university and now at another. These courses, 
which usually last a couple of weeks and are attended by 
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persons who have no opportunity of availing themselves of 
academic instruction and, especially, by teachers from 
the Primary Schools, aim at awakening and encouraging 
a taste for private study, by means of popular-scientific 
lectures and the use of object-materials illustrative of 
the various sciences. — Of the greatest importance for 
the instruction of the people are the People's High Schools, 
institutions peculiar to the intelligent and, socially, com- 
paratively high-placed rural population of the Scandina- 
vian coimtries and Finland, and which have exist- 
ed in Sweden for nearly forty years. There are, at pre- 
sent 31 People's High Schools in Sweden; they are in 
general, the result of private initiative and received in 
1905 a total Government Grant of 141,133 kronor {£ 7,800). 
During the course of the year named they give instruct- 
ion to 891 male and 775 female pupils, being a total 
of 1,666. The People's High Schools are, as a rule, situated 
in country districts. In the towns, corresponding work 
is carried out by the Workmen's Institutes, of which the 
first was established in Stockholm in 1880. 

During the last few years a system of Popular Lec- 
ture Associations has been exceedingly and gratifyingly 
successful. Lecture Associations have been formed in 
various places, and central organizations in some of the 
larger towns (Stockholm, Uppsala, Gothenburg, Norrkö- 
ping and Lund), send out competent lecturers to these 
places when their assistance is asked for. Last year 
(1905) the Riksdag voted 155,000 kronor {£ 8,550) in aid 
of this system of Popular Lectures. From this amount, 
grants have been made to central institutions that ar- 
range the lectures and send out lecturers, and to 387 lec- 
ture-associations. In addition to the associations receiv- 
ing State support, there are at least 100 others working 
on similar lines. — Last of all, we may mention the very 
useful work carried on by private persons, associations, 
a number of communes, etc., for the establishment and 
development of People's Libraries in the coimtry districts 
and in various towns of Sweden, and of Workmen's Lib- 
raries in the larger towns. Many decades ago, Sweden 
had a People's Library in almost every commune, but 
many of these parish-libraries, as they were called, fell 
into decay for want of means, and the movement has 
now been taken over by persons or institutions with a 
knowledge of, and an interest in, the subject. The State 
gives an annual grant of 60,000 kronor {£ 3,333) in aid of 
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these Libraries. — In this connection we may mention 
the so-called Loan-Libraries ("Wandering "-Libraries) for 
the lending of small and well-chosen collections of books. 
The administration of these institutions, which receive 
grants from the Commissioners of Supply of the different 
government-districts, is in the hands of the People's High 
Schools. 



REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF SCIENCE, AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS IN SWEDEN. 

BY 
GUNNAR ANDERSSON. 

As a rule, history confirms the experience that higher 
intellectual and, more especially, scientific culture, first 
arise in a nation when it has attained to such a degree 
of economic security and wealth that there is created 
a surplus of material resources which will enable capable 
minds to devote themselves to other employments than 
those directly concerned with the gaining of the means 
necessary for sustaining existence. The Swedish people 
did not really reach this period of national wealth, 
before the middle of the 17th. century. It is true that, 
before the date mentioned, there were some few soli- 
tary signs of scientific culture to be found in our coun- 
try; signs giving evidence of the fact that interest in, 
and capability for, scientific labours, were not want- 
ing among us, especially in the ranks of Swedish eccle- 
siastics, but it was first after the date spoken of that 
the disciples of learning grew so numerous that they could 
become a body filled with clear-sighted and well plan- 
ned methods, and that one can correctly speak of the 
existence of science in Sweden. 

Amongst the more isolated examples of early scientific 
labour in our land should perhaps be mentioned here 
the book written by the famous prelate Olaus Magnus 
(1490—1558). This work, which was entitled "Historia de 
gentibus septentrionalibus" and which, for its time was 
a magnificent and richly illustrated production, was first 
published in Rome in 1555 and has since appeared in 
many editions. For the space of nearly two centuries 
this classical work formed the chief source of the know- 
ledge possessed by the cultivated world of the countries 
in the far north of Europe, while even at the present 
day it forms a most valuable source of ethnographical 
and culture-historical information. — AVe may adso men- 
tion that Uppsala University — the oldest in Sweden — 
was founded as early as the year 1477, but had a very 
precarious existence during the century that followed. 
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As a matter of fact, it was first after the Swedish ar- 
mies had spread themselves over the ancient cultured 
states of north-central Europe during the course of the 
Thirty Years' "War, that the leaders of the nation, return- 
ing to Sweden covered with glory and loaded with 
riches, conceived the thought that scientific life should 
be encouraged and ought to flourish in their own country. 
Gustavus Adolphus the Great had already richly en- 
dowed the ancient university of Uppsala, and in 1630, two 
years before the king's death, there was bom one of the 
most ingenious and most epoch-making scientists that 
not only Sweden but any land has ever produced — Olof 
Rudbeck the elder, who died in 1702. The equal of this 
man for genius, power and versatility has seldom exist- 
ed. As an anatomist he discovered the lymphatic ves- 
sels, and was the author of a system of instruction which 
should be based on dissection; as an archeologist and 
historian he compiled that remarkable work "Atland", in 
which he endeavoured to prove that Swedish culture 
was of very ancient date and had been the source of 
that existing in other countries; a theory which he sup- 
ported by means of his great scientific knowledge and 
an ingenious although somewhat fantastic method of 
demonstration. Admired by his contemporaries, this 
theory awakened at a later date only compassionate 
smiles; but in our own times it has been revived, al- 
though in altered guise; a growing number of investiga- 
tors inclining to the opinion that southern Scandinavia 
was the original home of the Germanic races. As a 
botanist, too, Rudbeck occuries a prominent place, for 
he published, conjointly with his son (of the same name 
as the father) the great work entitled 'Campi Elysei\ 
containing remarkably good illustrations — all things 
considered — of about 6,200 species of plants. He was 
also the cleverest Swedish engraver of copper-plates of 
the period, and one of the most prominent poets Swe- 
den then possessed. 

The first brilliant period of Swedish science coincides 
with nearly the middle of the 18th. century. In every 
direction, skilful and able men were engaged in the study 
of their own country, its history, its physical features, 
and the development of its natural resources with the 
assistance of scientific methods so as to serve the inter- 
ests of the land. During this period of enlightenment 
there existed an enthusiasm for science, not only among 
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its votaries but also amongst the educated public, which 
was probably excelled in no other country. 

A head higher than his many prominent contempora- 
ries is seen to rise the figure of the famous natural philo- 
sopher, Carl von Linné 
("Linnaeus", b. 13 May 
1707, d. 10 January 
1778), who was perhaps 
the greatest amongst 
all those who have 
ever arranged; and sy- 
stematized ourj know- 
ledge of nature. It 
was he who first used 
the method of assigning 
animals and plants two 
names, one for the ge- 
nus and one for the 
species, and who esta- 
blished a system, based 
on the sexual charac- 
teristics of plants, by 
the aid - of which it 
became, in general, an 
easy task to identify the 
different plants; in ad- 
dition to which he car- 
ried out many various 
observations in other 

branches of science, so that it may be said that he fixed 
for a century to come the chief lines which botanical in- 
vestigation was to follow. Linné was also one of the 
most distinguished Swedish physicians of his time and 
an exceptionally brilliant writer on geographical sub- 
jects, for his versatile, accurate and imprejudiced ac- 
counts of the journeys he made through different parts 
of Sweden will always possess fimdamental value for 
a knowledge of Swedish scenery and culture in the 
18th. century. He was, too, one of those who have cre- 
ated a new style of prose in Swedish literature, and has 
seldom been excelled as a teacher. Quite a school of 
his disciples travelled abroad in all quarters of the globe 
and the descriptions given, for example, of Japan and* 
South Africa, by K, P. Thunherg (1743—1828) and of Eng- 
land and North America by P. Kalm (1716—1779) are 
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valued even to day for the information they contain re- 
specting the physical features and culture-history of these 
lands. — Linné was also the most prominent lecturer of 
his time. When he took a ramble, discoursing as he went, 

and demonstrating 

••Flora's charming chil- 
dren", then botany be- 
came the "scientia a- 
mabilis", a knowledge 
of which was an honour 
for all, from royalty 
down to the poorest 
student. ~ Linne's col- 
ections are now in the 
possession of the Lin- 
nean Society in Lon- 
don. 

Amongst the promin- 
ent Swedish men of 
science belonging to the 
Linnean century we 
can here name but few, 
but those of European 
celebrity. Olof Celsius, 
who was bom in 1701, 
died as early as 1744. 
He was a prominent 
Statue of Schéde, in Stockholm. By Börjeson. astronomer and physi- 
cist, took and part in 
the celebrated French Expedition to Lappland in 1736 for 
the measurement of latitudes. The Celsius thermometer 
has helped to preserve his name to posterity. In the ther- 
mometer-scale invented by him, the freezing-point was 
at first marked 100 and the boiling-point at 0; it was 
Linné who gave the scale its present arrangement. — 
The ingenious chemist C. V. Schéele (1742—86), who also 
died at an early age, was all his life a simple apothecary 
in the secluded little Swedish town of Köping, but he 
enriched our knowledge of Nature for all time, by an 
epoch-making discovery — that of oxygen — which was 
at variance with the received opinions of the day. He 
also discovered a number of other* elements and may 
with good reason be considered as one of the creators 
of the science of chemistry. — A man of versatile ta- 
lents, and one whose works attract an increasing at- 
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tention . in the same degree that the earlier phases of 
the history of science are thoroughly investigated, was 
Emanuel Svedenborg (1668—1772). He was one of the 
most learned men of his time, a philologist, a. natural 
philosopher and a national economist, but his present 
reputation is based for the most part on his character 
of philosopher and founder of a religious system with a 
leaning towards the mystical. He had his first "revela- 
tion" in London in 1745, and two years later he resigned 
his appointment in the Mining Department in order to 
be able to entirely devote himself to his religious in- 
vestigations and labours. This is not the place to give 
any accoimt of these, but even at the present day his 
religious views, as expressed by the body termed "the 
New Church", or the Swedenborgians, have not a few 
adherents, especially in England and in America. 

We cannot mention here any more of the prominent 
scientific men of the 18th century. But as a proof of 
the vitality of scientific interest in the Sweden of that 
day, it may be said that the Swedish Royal Academy of 
Sciences was founded as early as 1739; Linné being its 
first President. In consequence of the large donations 
it has received and, above all, of the monopoly it has 
enjoyed of the issue of almanacs in Sweden, this insti- 
tution has had considerable funds at its disposal, and -^ 
not least in consequence of the various reports of pro- 
ceedings and papers, etc., it has published — has long 
been the centre for the study of the natural sciences in 
this country. It has at present under its control the 
Central Meteorological Institute of Sweden and the large 
collections, owned by the State, which are preserved in 
the Royal Natural History Museum. These collections 
embrace zoological, botanical, mineralogical, paleonto- 
logical and ethnographical divisions, and are of great 
value. The Swedish and the Arctic collections are very 
complete. New and suitable buildings have been plan- 
ned, but for the present the objects mentioned are pre- 
served at No. 94 Drottninggatan, Stockholm. There too 
is kept the library of the Academy, which is one of the 
completest and most valuable of its kind in existence, 
especially as regards early literature in the various 
branches of natural science. 

During the early part of the 19th century, scientific life 
in this coimtry pursued, on the whole, the paths followed 
in the preceding period, and it is not before the lapse 
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of a few decades that we find any new names worthy 
of note. First amongst these is undeniably that of the 
physician and chemist J. J. Berzelius (1779—1848), who 
was for many years the secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences. By adopting the atomic theory and the electro- 
chemical principles as leading features of his chemical 
teachings, he succeeded in creating an homogenous system 
of chemistry which corresponded to the knowledge of the 
period. But he was not merely the author of a partially 
new^ system of chemistry, he was also an incomparable 
analyst and made many fundamental discoveries and ar- 
ranged the chemical formulae at present in use. — The 
importance of the role played in the development of chem- 
istry by Swedish investigation and by such men as 
Scheele, Berzelius and others, may be gathered from 
the fact, that not fewer than 20 of the somewhat less 
than four score elements known, have been discovered 
by Swedes. 

A contemporary of Berzelius was Anders Reizius (1796 
— 1860), a professor at the Medical University of Stock- 
holm, who acquired European celebrity by his anatomi- 
cal, physiological and anthropological investigations. 

In the other branches of natural science there were, 
during this period, two men especially, Sven Nilsson and 
Elias Fries — the former at the University of Lund 
and the latter at that of Uppsala — who were amongst 
the foremost supporters of the spirit of investigation that 
marked the age. Sven Nilsson (1787—1883) was professor 
of zoology and issued the first comprehensive Scandi- 
navian Fauna, compiled in accordance with the require- 
ments of the present day; he was also a pioneer in the 
region of Swedish paleontological investigation, but his 
lasting fame has been gained by his introduction of 
really scientific methods into the study of archeology, 
and by his promulgation of the now generally adopted 
division of pre-historic times into the periods of the 
stone-age, the bronze-age and the iron-age. — Elias 
Fries (1794—1878) spent his life at Uppsala, where he 
was professor of botany. With the exception of Linné, 
no Swedish botanist has ever succeeded in gathering 
around him such a crowd of disciples as the scientist 
we name. The interest of these students was chiefly 
directed to the study of the lower orders of plants, and 
Fries himself can with all justice be called one of the 
founders of mycology. Contemporaneous with Fries and 
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his predecessor was G. Wälhenherg (1780—1851), who 
shares with Alex, von Humboldt the honour of being 
the founder of botanical geography. 

Of less renown outside the borders of Sweden than 
the men last named, but of more weight as far as regards 
the formation of the views on idealistic and scientific 
philosophy held by the educated classes in Sweden 
itself during the first half of the 19th century, arc the 
names of the historian, philosopher and poet, E, G. 
Geijer (1783—1847), and the philosopher J. C. Boström 
(1797—1866), both of them professors at Uppsala. Geijer 
was, beyond all dispute, one of the greatest thinkers and 
scientists of his time. His works ("The History of the 
Swedish Nation", which comes down to the year 1654; 
etc.) are masterpieces, both of critical penetration and 
sound style. He surpassed preceding writers in the insight 
he possessed of the process of development and the con- 
tinuity of events in history, and the descriptions he gives 
of the state of society, and his characterizations, are 
creations of superlative skill, so that his influence on 
later Swedish historical research has been as great as 
it has been beneficial. — Boström is the only Swedish 
philosopher who has created an original system of philo- 
sophy, and he has formed a school of fanatically devoted 
disciples who delight in representing the views of their 
master as "a national philosophy which, by the medium 
of thought, reproduces the innermost soul and peculiar 
temperament of Swedish culture". Schelling is probably 
the writer who most nearly approaches Boström. 

Natural scientific research in Sweden during the last 
half century has received its stamp from the many jour- 
neys of exploration to the Arctic regions, and from the 
work expended on the investigation of our own land. 

The Swede who heads the list of Arctic explorers 
during the 19th century was Sven Loven (1809—1895), a 
prominent zoologist, who undertook a journey to Spitz- 
bergcn in 1837. Twenty years later, his still more famous 
successors, Otto Torell (1828-1900) and Adoff Nordenskiöld 
(1832—1901) conmienced their Arctic travels. Torell will 
be remembered by posterity as being the first who adduced 
decisive proofs that Sweden, together with the greater 
part of north-western Europe and other parts of the world, 
had once been covered by a mighty field of inland-ice 
resembling that of Greenland. It was by means of com- 
parative studies of the evidence in the matter gained in 
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his own country, and during journeys to Spitzbergen and 
Greenland, that he convmced first himself and, later on, 
geological scientists, of the accuracy of his theory. After 
Sie conclusion of his Arctic journeys, he acted for 
many years as the chief of the Geological Survey of 
Sweden. 

Nordenskiold's name became much more generally 
known than Torell's. The accomplishment of the North- 
East passage —the sea-journey along the north coast of the 
continents of Europe and Asia — which had been in vain 
so many times attempted during the last three centuries, 
but which was at length achieved by the "Vega" in 
1878—1880, made Nordenskiöld famous over the entire 
world. His greatest merit, however, lay in the fact that 
he did not, as was usually the case, confine his labours 
merely to the laying down the lines of the coast disco- 
vered during the voyage, but that he carried out a 
methodical and comprehensive scientific investigation of 
the Arctic regions through which he passed. In the 
latter part of his life he became one of the creators of 
the history of Geography. 

With the exception of Nordenskiold's, no other Swedish 
Arctic traveller's name is probably so universally known 
as that of 5. A, Andrée (1854—1897). A prominent engineer, 
he received his training in Sweden and America, and 
finally became Chief Civil Engineer at the Swedish 
Patent Office. At an early date he acquired an interest 
in aeronautics, and during the course of time he came 
to the determination to employ the balloon in the service 
of Arctic exploration, and more especially for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to solve the problem of the dis- 
covery of the North Pole. After a series of successful 
preparatory balloon-voyages, he published in February 
1895 his plan for an aerial journey to the Pole. Money 
flowed in quickly ; a number of ingenious appliances were 
made for the purpose of improving the necessary equip- 
ment, etc., and in the summer of 1896 everything was 
made in readiness for the ascent which was to take place 
at Danskön (Danes' Island) in Spitzbergen. Unfavourable 
winds prevented the start of the Expedition that year 
however, but on the 11 July 1897, Andrée, together with 
two companions, Fraenkel and Strindberg, ascended from 
the spot just mentioned and disappeared from human 
ken for ever. The boldness of the plan, the scientific 
accuracy of the preparations, the courage and self- 
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Adolf Nordenskiöld. 
Painted by G. von Rosen. 
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sacrifice displayed for the attainment of an ideal goal, 
will always be sufficient to place Andrée and his com- 
panions in the foremost ranks of those who have endea- 
voured to give the world a knowledge of the unknown 
regions of ttie highest North. 

The many Polar Expeditions undertaken by Swedes 
between 1857 and the present day have proved an ex- 
cellent school for scores of Swedish naturalists, and 
there are but few of those who have gained themselves 
a name in their branches of science during the last few 
decades who have not participated in one or several such 
journeys. During the course of these voyages, too, im- 
portant scientific collections have been made which, as 
we have already been mentioned, form one of the chief 
treasures of our Natural History Museum. 

The growing wealth of the country has made it 
possible to create an increasing number of scientific pro- 
fessorial and other seats at our Universities of Uppsala 
and Lund; at two new High Schools foimded by private 
munificence, at Stockholm (1878) and Gothenburg (1891); 
at a large Ifigher Technical College, where, since 1825, 
thousands of clever engineers have received their train- 
ing; at special schools of medicine, and institutes for apo- 
thecaries, foresters, veterinary surgeons and other pro- 
fessions and classes where scientific training is needed. 
Amongst the men who, in consequence of these scientific 
endowments, have been enabled to devote themselves 
to scientific work, many have in our own days gained 
an honoured name in the annals of contemporaneous 
research, but the space at our disposal will allow of the 
mention of but few of these. 

If we continue with our list of geographical explorers, 
we find the names of: Sven Hedin (b. 1865) who has 
gained fame as a traveller in Central Asia; O. Norden- 
skjöld (b. 1869), whose Swedish South Polar Expedition, 
on board the "Antarctic" and the dramatically changeful, 
but finally succesful fortunes of whose party aroused 
universal interest, while adding much to our knowledge 
of South Polar regions; A. G. Nathorst, G. De Geer, G. 
Kolthoff, and others, who have conducted expeditions 
to Spitzbergen and Greenland with the most satisfactory 
results from a scientific point of view. In one branch 
of geography — that of hydrography — Sweden has 
gained a very prominent, a leading, position, and that 
thanks to S. O. Pettersson (b. 1848), Professor at the 
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University (High School) of Stockholm. It is owing to 
his initiative that the very comprehensive international 
hydrographical investigations ~ still being continued — 
of the North Atlantic and the adjacent seas have been 
undertaken; investi- 
gations which have 
given rich scientific 
and practical results 
— these latter chiefly 
affecting the fishe- 
ries. 

It is only in latter 
times in Sweden 
that mathematical re- 
search has acquired a 
greater degree of ac- 
tivity, but, under the 
direction of the pro- 
minent teacher, G. 
Mittag-L^ffler, Pro- 
fessor at the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm, 
Swedish mathemati- Alfred Nobel. 

dans have, during the Jlast few decades, won a place 
second to none in this branch of science, while 'the 
teacher named and his pupils issue one of the principal 
mathematical journals of the day, "Acta matematica". — 
On the border-line between chemistry and physics, 
another Swedish investigator, Svante Arrhenius (b. 1859) 
has, of late years, gained renown as a pioneer in the 
realms of science by his theory of electrolytical dis- 
sociation which, in many important respects, quite re- 
volutionizes the theoretics of chemistry. — Another 
famous Swedish chemist was Alfred Nobel (1833—1896), 
the inventor of dynamite. He understood, too, how to 
make use of this and other exceedingly important prac- 
tical discoveries, so that at his death he was able to 
donate a fortune of 30 million kronor (;f 1,625,000) to 
establish the Nobel. Foundation^ the annual income of 
w^hich, after certain deductions have been made, is 
divided so as to form five prizes, each approximately 
of the value of £ 8,000, be awarded — in the branches 
of physics,, chemistry and medicine, to those persons who 
have made the most important discoveries or improve- 
ments; in literature, to the author of the best book 
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with an idealistic aim, and, in the cause of peace, to the 
one who has done most or worked the best to bring 
about the fraternization of mankind. In order to be able 
to award these prizes in the most satisfactory way, the 
authorities who have the funds in trust have founded 
Nobel Institutes^ of which a couple are already at work 
and which have every prospect of becoming centres of 
general scientific investigation. 

Geological research has had many prominent and de- 
voted students in Sweden. By the foundation in 1858, 
of the Geological Survey of Sweden, through the efforts 
of A. Erdmann, the science gained a fast foothold in 
this country. The work has been directed chiefly to 
the investigation of the primitive rocks of Sweden which 
possess very rich supplies of ore (iron) and of the 
looser, quartemary strata. Best known of the men who 
pursue the study of the first-mentioned branch of these re- 
searches is A, E. Törnebohm (b. 1838), the present chief of 
the Geological Survey, and of those devoted to the other 
division, O. Torell, already mentioned, and Gerard de 
Geer (b. 1858), whose work has been epoch-making, espe- 
cially with regard to a knowledge of, and an under- 
standing of, the laws governing the greatly changing 
distribution of land and sea in Scandinavia during the 
quartemary period. For the student who desires to gain 
a knowledge of the present standpoint of geological inve- 
stigation as far as it can be illustrated by collections, a 
good insight, both from purely theoretical and practical 
points of view, can be gained at the well-arranged Mu^ 
seum in Stockholm belonging to the Geological Survey of 
Sweden, 

Amongst the Swedish institutions that stand in the ser- 
vice of scientific investigation may be mentioned the Ber- 
gian Gardens — the botanical gardens of Stockholm, pos- 
sessing also a School of Gardening — founded by private 
munificence in the 18th. century and at present owning 
a capital of 1 million kronor (£ 55,000). The existing ar- 
rangement of the gardens is the work of Professor V*. B. 
Wittrock (b. 1839) who has also made there the probably 
largest collection of portraits of Swedish and foreign bo- 
tanists that exists. 

A field of scientific work where Swedish research has 
occupied a leading position for the last half century and 
more, is that of archeology. After Sven Nilsson, whom 
we have already mentioned, had based the study of this 
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subject on scientific principles, his labours and views 
were taken up by B. E. Hildehrand (1806—1884) who, as 
the Director of the State Historical Collections at the Na- 
tional Museum in Stockholm, had the opportunity, both 
of developing his department and also, with the help of 
the rich collections gathered at the establishment men- 
tioned, of promoting the science of archeology. His suc- 
cessor in office was his son, H. Hildehrand (b. 1842), the 
present State Antiquary. He and his Chief Assistant at the 
Museum, Professor Oscar Montelius (b. 1843) have still fur- 
ther developed the scientific methods employed; the in- 
vestigations respecting the history of early man in Sweden 
have also been extended to (especially by the archeolog- 
ist last-named), and expounded in monumental works on, 
the antiquities of the prehistoric ages of the whole of 
Europe; works that have placed Montelius in the front 
rank of modern archeologists. 

Swedish ethnography found its first great man in Ar- 
tur Hazelius (1833—1901), the untiring collector of every- 
thing that all-levelling time has left us of the old customs 
and observances, dresses, implements, habitations, etc, of 
our forefathers. He was the founder of the Northern 
Museum (Nordiska Museet), and of Skansen, in Stock- 
holm, whose enormously rich collections will be a mine 
of treasures for future Swedish ethnographical students, 
but whose bringing together has already attained its first 
great object — that of strengthening the Swedish love of 
fatherland. The institutions mentioned are the pride of 
the entire nation. 

Swedish medical science can, as a result of the unceas- 
ing efforts made to keep space with the times, of the 
distinguished teachers who have laboured in great num- 
bers at the medical schools, and of the liberal means 
supplied by the State for the purpose of erecting medical 
institutions and hospitals, be considered as yielding pre- 
cedence to that of no other nation. The trying nature of 
the medical profession has, however, often hindered even 
the most eminent of its members from systematizing 
and publishing on a large scale the results of their re- 
searches. Amongst the most prominent Swedish medical 
scientists the last few decades have produced, there are, 
therefore, but few whose fame has travelled beyond the 
limits of the country. G. Retzius (b. 1842) the anatomist, 
and G. Zander, the founder of the system of medico-me- 
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chanical gymnastics, may be mentioned, however, amongst 
these exceptions. 

Humanistic Science, too, has had numerous and pro- 
minent votaries; Swedish philological researches — in 
which branch of science the most prominent man is 
Adolf Noreen (b. 1854) — and the study of modem hi- 
story of religion, especially, having been pursued in a 
way that has gained Sweden a reputation in corresponding 
circles everywhere. 

In addition to the no small number of those institutions 
already mentioned as serving in the cause of science, 
mention should also be made of the large and valuable 
libraries possessed by the capital and the University 
towns of Sweden — Stockholm, Uppsala and Lund. The 
collection in the first-named city, the Royal Library , dates 
its foundation from the 16th. century. A royal ordinance 
of the year 1611, still in force, prescribed that all publish- 
ers should send the library a copy of everything print- 
ed in the kingdom. The collection now numbers about 
400,000 volumes, 325,000 pamphlets, 100,000 engravings, 
maps etc., and 12,000 manuscripts. The Uppsala Library 
contains about 350,000 volimies, and that of Lund about 
200,000, in addition to important collections of manuscripts; 
some of these documents, like those in the Royal Library, 
being of the greatest value. 
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SPORTING LIFE IN SWEDEN. 

BY 
V. G. BALCK. 



Sport occupies at present a prominent place in Swedish 
life and, together with the world-renowned Swedish 
gymnastics, forms an important factor in the life of our 
people, so that Swedish gymnastics and sport have 
now become the object of interested study and obser- 
vation on the part of the visitor to our shores. As we 
wish to speak a little more in detail of the different 
bodily exercises used in Sweden, we can best begin by 
speaking of the foundation of them all, viz., gymnastics. 

Swedish gymnastics have made, it may be said, their 
triumphal march over the whole world. In England, 
they have been intrduced into the Naval Training-Schools, 
and the training-school of gymnastic teachers for the 
English Army has periodically adopted several of its forms, 
whilst private training schools of Swedish gynmastics exist 
in several parts of the country. In France, the new 
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manual of gymnastics for the Army is based on Swedish 
principles. In Germany, a military central institute for the 
training of teachers in accordance with the same system 
was founded as far back as fifty years ago. Representatives 
of military and civil bodies, as well as private persons, 
from almost every country in Europe have — both on 
behalf of official and of individual interests — visited 
Sweden in order to study our gymnastics at the Royal 




A trip amongst Jämtland fells. 



Gymnastic Central Institute in Stockholm, and almost 
every year there come visitors from non-European coun- 
tries, especially from North and South America. 

The Institute just mentioned, which will soon have 
completed the hundreth year of its existence, trains gym- 
nastic-instructors for the Army and Navy, and all the 
teachers of gymnastics engaged at the High-Schools of 
the country. The creator of Swedish gymnastics, and 
the founder of the Institue was P. H. Ling. 

Swedish Gymnastics are probably the most rationally 
correct existing, but here is not the place to give the 
details of its characteristics and merits. Tourists who 
desire during their stay in this country, to see or to 
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study Swedish gymnastics have many opportunities of 
satisfying their curiosity, as gymnastics are an obligatory 
subject of instruction in all the schools of the kingdom. 
It is in Stockholm, of course, that the most complete and va- 
rious studies can 
be made, partly 
at the Central 
Institute, where 
both men- and 
women-instruc- 
tors are trained, 
partly at the many 
schools of the 
city, boththeHigh 
and the Primary, 
and also at the 
Gymnastic-halls 
of the different 
regiments and of 
the Military and 
Naval Schools. In 
the larger towns 
there exist voluntary gymnastic associations, that go in 
for very smart gymnastic practice. 

Fencing, with foil, sabre and bayonet, is also exer- 
cised in the schools and at the other institutions, espe- 
cially at the above-mentioned Central Institute, in addi- 
tion to which there are fencing-clubs in existence, of 
which the one in Stockholm is the most vigorous. 

To turn to sport, we can begin with the first months 
of the year. Then Boreas holds sway; he comes with 
ice and snow, and invites us to partake in real Swedish 
bodily exercises of various kinds, whose common title is 
winter-sports. This early season is perhaps the most 
characteristic period for Northern athletic life. The sports 
then exercised have always been fully national and in- 
dependent in Sweden, but have, during the last few de- 
cades, attained to an hitherto unknown degree of deve- 
lopment as the result of well-arranged competitions 
and the intelligent care with which they have been cul- 
tivated. If we take Stockholm as the centre of these 
sports, it may be mentioned that the small lakes in the 
neighbourhood of the capital are frozen as early as the 
middle of November, and that, consequently, skating is 
the sport that introduces the winter-season of athletics. 
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Skating is an art very much prized and practised in 
Sweden, and the foreigners who took part in the Northern 
Games held here lately, declared that the future belongs 
to our country as far as figure-skating is concerned. And 
as a matter of fact, in consequence of the wealth of the 
lakes this land possesses, skating is so very general 
here that it can be said without exaggeration, that every 
educated man in Sweden can skate. Of the last few 
years the art has become almost as general amongst 
women as amongst men. Amongst the working-classes 
too, and the people as a whole, skating is very general, 
partly exercised as a sport, and partly employed as a 
means of locomotion over the many ice-covered fiords. 
plln the large towns where skating-clubs exist, there 
are well-kept skating-rinks. Stockholm alone possesses 
five large well-kept skating places, one of which is an open- 
air glaciarium, the others being on the natural ice of the 
lakes. These rinks are, as a rule, open before Christmas 
and continue till the end of March. There are, in addi- 
tion, many smaller rinks in Stockholm and its environs, 
so that there is every facility for carrying on the sport 
in this part of the coimtry. A couple of these rinks are 
also provided with training- and racing-courses for rac- 
ing-matches, while spaces are reserved that those wish- 
ing to exercise themselves with figure-skating may do 
so undisturbed by the crowd of free skaters. These 
rinks, which are lighted by electricity, present a beauti- 
ful spectacle on those evenings when they are illuminat- 
ed by hundreds of coloured lamps and the skaters move 
to the sound of music. 

The Athletic-Ground (Idrottsparken) in Stockholm, offers, 
on a winter's-day, a most lively and picturesque scene, 
with a skating-rink in its midst, on which hundreds of 
the general public perform their evolutions, whilst the 
masters of the art skilfully execute their figures within 
the space reserved for them, where sometimes, however, 
a couple of hockey-teams vie with each other in skill and 
in suppleness of movement, the sleds, meanwhile rush- 
ing incessantly down the toboggan-slides close by. 

Figure-skating is a specially prominent sport in Swe- 
den, whose skaters have many times carried off the 
championship of Europe and of the world in this par- 
ticular art, the last-named honour having been gained 
by Sweden for the last five years in succession, thus 
creating a record, and, while we Write, news has come 
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from Davos that a representative of our country has 
once more gained this championship, whilst other Swedes 
have gained prizes there. 

Sweden has also had champions in < skating racing- 
matches. This branch of the sport which had been neg- 
lected for some years, is now much cultivated since the 
establishment of good training-rinks in several parts of 
the country. 

Skating-matches of various descriptions are arranged 
the whole winter through by the various clubs. 



j\^ JLJ- ,)»T* 



Long-distance running on skidor, in Lappland. 

A form of the art diligently practised every winter is 
long-distance skating, perhaps the most attractive of all 
the different branches of this sport, and one for which 
Sweden and its cold winters present ma^ny favourable 
opportimities. The pleasure derived is most intense, and 
our lake-studded country very often allows of its pur- 
suit for many weeks together, such occasions never 
being neglected by those friends of sport who have a 
a love of nature and can enjoy the changing views that 
meet the eye, as one glides from tract to &act, across 
lake and fiord for almost endless distances. Stockholm 
alone offers an infinity of skating-trips, which can, as 

Sweden. 8 
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a rule, be arranged so as to stand in connection with 
the railway for the retnm-journey, or for an extended 
expedition. An enthusiastic English skater exclaimed on 
his return from making a few such trips : "I didn't know 
what skating was before I came to Sweden". 

It may be mentioned that the International Skating 
Club, which embraces fourteen countries, has for the 
present its seat in Stockholm, as since the founding 
of the society in 1892, the chairman has nearly always 




Sailing on skidor. 

been a Swede, and so its offices are established in our 
capital. 

"Whilst speaking of ice-sport, we must remember two 
other branches of it wherein the aid of the wind is sought, 
viz, Skate-sailing and Ice-yachting. 

Skate-sailing holds certainly a higher place in Sweden 
than in any other country of Europe. The sport is now- 
a-days carried on throughout nearly the whole of cen- 
tral and southern Sweden, the heavy snow-fall in the 
north of the country preventing its exercise there. It 
may thus be said that Stockholm is the centre for this 
branch of sport too. There exists in the capital a very 
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active skate-sailing club, which arranges coUecjtive trips, 
issues ice-reports every Saturday, and so on. In the 
skate-sailing matches last year there were once as many 
as 110 competitors who started simultaneously along a 
great fiord w^hich runs for miles within the land. It was 
a magnificent spectacle. The skill of the racers in ma- 
noeuvering has reached a very point indeed, and is of 
course a thing of necessity, as a speed of from 30 to 50 
knots an hour is often reached. Flying along with the 
speed of the wind, it is no easy matter, but an import- 
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ant one, to keep one's feet — but it affords almost un- 
rivalled pleasure and is, in a word, grand sport. 

Ice-yachting is another kind of ice sport for which the 
assistance of the wind is required. Ice-yachting clubs, 
too, exist in Stockholm, and one can see their yachts 
rushing over the frozen surface of "Stora Wärtan", a 
large fiord in the neighbourhood of the city, and the 
chief place of resort of the members of these clubs. This 
sport, too, has reached a high degree of excellence in 
our country and it is probably only in North America 
that anything similar can be shown. As many as 30 or 40 
ice-yachts started in one single race during last year's 
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construction of ice-yachts is continually 
nearer to perfection, and the same may 



matches. The 
being brought 
be said of the skill of those who manoeuvre them, 

Before leaving the ice, we must not forget to mention 
several good games played there, such as Ice-hockey, or 
bandy, and Curlmg, Hockey is much practised, several 






Hill for j limping on skidor (Gothenburg). 

hockey-clubs existing in the country, and matches are 
played the whole winter through, especially in Stockholm 
and at Uppsala. 

Having thus mentioned the chief of the sports that are 
carried on on the ice, we turn to the second great win- 
ter-sport — skid-running — which is perhaps the first 
and the grandest of all sports and has, in consequence, 
been called "the sport of sports". As a rule there is 
plenty of opportunity every winter, from Christmas till 
the middle or so of March, for the exercise of this sport 
in the environs of Stockholm. In the northern parts of 
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the country — which are easily reached by rail — one 
is certain of finding good skid-running from November 
to April; the beautiful province of Jämtland, in particu- 
lar, affording rich opportunities of making interesting 
trips, as one can choose dif- 
ferent stations with good 
quarters, while ground of 
varying degrees of difficulty 
can be found suitable both 
for the novice and the adept. 

"The Society for the pro- 
motion of skid-running in 
Sweden" arranges every 
winter great national com- 
petitions, as well as local 
meetings, in the vicinity of 
the capital, where first-class 
skid-hills are arranged. 
There are a great number 
of skid-rimning clubs in va- 
rious parts of the country, 
and these, too, arrange club 
matches, so that, altogether, 
more than one hundred com- 
petitions in skid-rimning 

take place every winter in Sweden. These matches are 
of a magnificent description and awaken a feeling of 
the greatest wonder in those who have not witnessed 
them before, especially when a competitor is seen to 
make a bold spring into the air from some projecting 
point and come to the ground about 30 metres (nearly 
33 yards) from the starting-point, after having fallen 
through a height equal to that oi a two- story house. 
Very illustrative of such a jumping-match are the words 
of an English sportsman present for the first time at one: 
"I never saw such a neck-breaking business in all my life". 

In the northern parts of Sweden, moreover, skid-run- 
ning forms an important means of locomotion, so that in 
that part of the country every man and woman is expert 
in the art, and one can sometimes see four or five chil- 
dren gliding on to the school over the snow, and stand- 
ing on but one pair of skidor. 

Skid-running has as its object to teach man how he 
shall best make his way over every kind of snow coun- 
try; through forest and fields, over frozen waters, up 
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steeps and across fells where, without the assistance of 
skidor, it would be almost an impossibility to travel when 
the snow lies there metre-deep. It has thus two charac- 
teristic features: distance-running, for which great powers of 
endurance are required, and hilUskiding with jumping. 
Like long-distance skating, distance skid-running affords 
indescribable, ever-changing, almost bewitching joy. — 
Good instructors in this art are always to be had. 




Soldiers mounted on skidor and drawn by horses. 

Skiding with the help of horses is a comparatively 
young sport, with numerous adherents however, the mem- 
bers of which are recruited chiefly from military ranks, 
although ladie%, too, have successfully taken part in this 
very trying form of athletics, and thus have furnished 
pictures of genuine Valkyrias. The sport consists in allow- 
ing oneself, while standing on skidor, to be drawn at 
full gallop by a horse which one drives oneself, across 
snow-covered fields and icy fiords or along the highroads. 
In the matches that have taken place, from 35 to 42 miles 
have been covered in this way by single skid-runners in 
less than three hours. Military patrols are also conveyed 
in this way by cavalry, each rider drawing two fully- 
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equipped foot-soldiers on skidor for a distance of from 
9 to 12 miles without any great fatigue. During the 
Northern Games the very interesting and imposing spect- 
acle was presented of large bodies of infantry being 
drawn forward in this way by cavalry. 

There are still other invigorating and amusing winter- 
amusements, such as Tohogganning and Sledge-kicking. 
Natural toboggan slides are found everywhere, but arti- 
ficial ones exist too, where skill in steering is required. 
The Athletic Grounds in Stockholm have a very good 
toboggan-slide with a coating of ice. — A kick-sledge is 




Trotting-match; Stockholm. 

a sledge with long runners, which is driven forwards 
along the hard-frozen country-roads at a great speed by 
means of vigorous pushes of one foot on the ground. It 
is very common means of locomotion in northern and 
central Sweden. Sledge-kicking clubs exist too. This sport 
is typically Swedish. 

Amongst more-peculiar winter-pleasures is fishing 
through the ice, which is carried on both by fishermen and 
amateurs. The latter chiefly pursue the so-called "ang- 
ling" style of fishing, some 30 small hooks being set out 
in the holes which are cut through the ice. 

Sweden has become a tourist's -land during the w^inter 
too, in consequence of the numerous opportunities of 
pursuing good winter-sports, from the more accessible 
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ones of the towns — sledging, both on land and on lake, 
etc. — to the more endurance-testing winter athletics 
exercised amidst the grand scenery of the northern 
parts of the coutry. 

The "Northern Games", as they are called, are a pure- 
ly Swedish institution, which is celebrated every fourth 
year. The last was held in Stockholm in the month 
of February 1905, and the next will be held in the same 
month 1909. At these games are assembled the leading 
sportsmen in all branches of winter-sport from every part 




A snow-bath during a trip on skidor. 



of the country, to partake in matches and exhibition- 
games. These competitions continue daily for a week, 
skid-rtmning of all kinds, skating, hockey, skiding with 
the help of horses, ice-yachting, skate-sailing, trotting- 
matches, deep-snow racing, distance-riding, long-distance 
skid-running with despatches, military sport, etc, follow- 
ing each other with but slight pauses, the whole day 
long. In the evening, national dances, Scandinavian mu- 
sic, Swedish gymnastics and fencing are performed in- 
doors. These Northern Games are open to competitors 
of every nationality. During the sport-week the capital 
is en fete, and the greatest interest is shown by the 
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general public. The Northern Games in Stockholm are 
8ie only ones of their kind, and attract large numbers of 
tourists to the country. 

Amongst sttmmer-sports the first place is taken by sail- 
ing, it is an ancient sport here in the North and goes 
back to the times of the Vikings at least. The bent of the 
Swede is to the sea. — Sailing Clubs exist over the whole 
of Sweden, throughout the whole extent of its wide- 
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stretching coast, while the larger lakes, too, have theirs, 
all of them possessing modern, fast-sailing yachts. The 
Royal Swedish Yachting Club, which has its head-quarters 
in Stockholm, with affiliations in other parts of the coun- 
try, is one of the oldest and, with regard both to the 
niunber of boats and of members, the largest in Europe. 
Its annual Racing "Week presents many attractive fea- 
tures for sportsmen, and evidence of good seamanship. 
The Gothenburg Royal Yachting Club is also one of much 
importance and has a grand annual Racing Week too. 
In addition to these meetings, racing takes place the 
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whole of the summer^ Yachting amongst the islands of 
our beautiful coast-archipelago affords many changing 
pleasures and is unique in its kind. 

Canoeing is a sport which has much developed in Swe- 
den during the last few years, and few countries can bfe 
better adapted for the sport than just our own with its 
endless wealth of lake and river, set in magnificent land- 
scapes. One of the chief canoeists of England who has 
made a canoe-trip through Sweden has characterized the 
the country as "the paradise of canoeists". 

Sweden is a country that affords excellent facilities 
for rowing, too. Rowing-clubs exist, and rowing-regattas 
are arranged annually at the chief centres of Sie sport. 
Swedish rowers have won many laurels on rowing-courses 
both at home and abroad. 

Amongst the water-sports of summer, swimming occu- 
pies an undeniably prominent place. Swedish swimmers 
have gained recognition in many parts of Europe, espe- 
cially for their great skill in diving from break-neck 
heights — sometimes as much as 50 feet. "The Swedish 
Life Saving" Society exercises a beneficial activity and 
works in co-operation with its English prototype "The 
Royal Life Saving Society". Swimming clubs exist in 
many parts of the coxmtry. The oldest, that at Uppsala, 
is more than a century old. A swimming-exhibition in 
Stockholm, with the "promotions" to various titular ranks, 
is one of the most popular events of the summer season 
and can hardly be excelled elsewhere. 

General athletic sports are, as the name implies, the 
most general of all the various forms of bocUly exer- 
cises ; the term corresponds to the English "athletic sports" 
and thus embraces walking, rimning, jumping, throwing 
the spear and similar hurling exercises, wrestling, tug- 
of-war, and other such trials of strength. General athle- 
tics have come into very general use in Sweden during 
the last few decades and many athletic clubs have been 
everywhere formed. Annual athletic meetings, either in- 
dependent, or in union with gymnastic meetings, are ar- 
ranged by "the Swedish National Gymnastic and Athle- 
tics Association". At these meetings there may be seen 
some purely national trials of strength and hurling, such 
as the Gotland games of "Kasta varpa" and "Störta stång", 
which bear a great resemblance to quoits and the Scot- 
tish sport of tossing the caber. 
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Of games at ball there are several Swedish varieties of 
great value, such as the Gotland game of "Park" which 
is of as much interest and worth as cricket. But football 
is the game which, of all others, has most gained ground 
in Sweden during the past ten years, and it is now play- 
ed throughout the country. Games of ball on the ice 
is an ancient game in the North which had been allow- 
ed to die out. In our days they have been replaced by 
the English game of hockey on the ice, or bandy, which 
is now played very much in Sweden, and much more 
generally and with more skill than is the case in any 
other Scandinavian country. In Stockholm alone there 
are hockey matches every week during the whole of 
the winter. There exists a very strong Ball Games Asso- 
ciation, which forms one section of the National Athletic 
Association. 

For the exercise of general sports, foot-ball, etc. there 
exist in nearly every large town in Sweden well-arrang- 
ed "Sport-Parks" as they are called, i. e., open-aiir Ath- 
letic Grounds. The Athletic Groimds in Stockholm is 
the most popular place in the whole city, for there the 
youth of the capital assemble to take part in games and 
in sports, and this not least during the winter, wiien the 
great central field is turned into a first-class skating- 
rink, and the bicycle-track becomes an excellent tobog- 
gan-slide. Toboggan-slides are made and kept up in many 
parts of the large cities. A large athletic-ground for 
general sports, with four foot-ball fields has also been 
laid out in Stockholm, in addition to which, a proposal 
has been made, begging the Corporation to arrange twelve 
play-groimds and athletic-grounds of varying dimensions 
in the different parts of the city. 

Hunting and shooting are ancient sports in Sweden. 
Hunting has always been a national sport pursued every- 
where in the country, originally as a profession, but now 
mostly only as a sport, except in the most north- 
ern part of Sweden, where it continues to form an im- 
portant means of livelihood for a great part of the popu- 
lation. Certain shooting, like elk-shooting, which may 
be had over almost the whole country, affords, perhaps, 
some of the finest big-game sport in Europe. About 
1,500 elk are shot annually in the country. 

The great area of Sweden and especially its extent from 
North to South, permits of the country being divided — 
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from the point of view of zoological geography — into 
two zones, that of the north and that of Sie south. 

The northern part of the country is characterized by 
immense forests and naked mountains. In these districts 
the bear is still found, although not more than a dozen 
succumb each year to the gun of the hunter. The trap- 
pers, lumbermen or others who succeed during the win- 
ter in discovering the sleeping- quarters of the animal "ring 
him in" and either kill the bear themselves or sell the find 
for a good price to amateurs. 




A Bear hunt in Lappland, from a painting by Tirén. 



The woff also infests these mountainous tracts. It is 
chiefly the Laplanders who hunt this animal, pursuing 
him to the death across the snow by the aid of their 
skidor and killing him with their pointed staves. In 1902 
some 44 wolves were killed in Sweden. — A larger num- 
ber (172) of gluttons were killed in the same way by the 
hardy owners of the reindeer; these latter animals as 
often falling a prey to the beasts of prey last mentioned 
as to the wolf. 

The lynx is pretty rare in Sweden and is himted with 
the aid of dogs or is trapped. Bounties are paid for the 
killing of wolves, gluttons and lynxes. Amongst the 
edible game inhabiting the north of the coimtry, we must 
mention in the first place the snow partridge, which is 
so plentiful that of late years it has become an article 
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The close of an elk hunt 



"Wild duck shooting 



of export to Norway and England, many hundreds of 
thousands of these birds falling to the guns of northern 
hunters. Hazel-grouse are also found in the same forests, 
and hares too; this latter 
animal being found in 
every part of the country. 
The wood-grouse and 
the hazel-grouse are the 
chief of the feathered 
game of central Sweden, 
and have their habitus in 
the backwoods of the 
country. 

The grey-partridge is 
an inhabitant of central 
and southern Sweden, al- 
though it is more abun- 
dant in some years than in 
others. 

The wild duck is very 
frequent on the many lakes 
and other waters of the country, 
begins on the 21 July. 

JRed-deer and fallow-deer are found only in Scania, the 
most southern part of Sweden, where they are kept up 
on certain estates and are not allowed to be hunted by 
the general public, but the roe, on the other hand, is 

very plentiful in 
the wooded di- 
stricts of the whole 
south country. 

Eider, along the 
coast, black-cock, 
ptarmigan, the 
common snipe and 
the wood-cock are 
also found, though 
the last two are 
declining in num- 
bers in those parts 
of the coimtry 
where draining 
operations are 
carried out on a 
Fishing througt the ice. large scale. 
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The shooting is of no little value to the landowner — 
although shooting rights go, as a rule, with the lease — 
as sportsmen very often take over the shooting at a very 
fair rent. 

Close-times for the principal game: 

Name. Begins. Ends, 

Elk 1 Sept. 15 Sept. 

Stag 1 Dec. 16 Aug. (next) 

Fallow deer and roe 1 Jan. 1 Sept. 

Hare, wood-grouse, black- 
game, hazel-grouse, low-land- 
and mountain-ptarmigan; in 
Norrbotten and Vesterbotten 

(N. Sweden) 16 March 21 Aug. 

Ditto, do. do. in other parts of 

the kingdom..: 15 Febr. 16 Aug. 

Partridge 11 Nov. 11 Sept. (next) 

Wood-cock 1 Febr. 11 May 

Swan, duck (Anas), snipe 1 Jan. 21 July 

Poachard (Faligula), in fresh 

water 16 March 21 July 

Do. do. on the sea-coasts 24 April 1 Aug. 

Eider* — on east coast 24 April 1 Aug. 

Do. — on west coast 1 Febr. 1 Sept. 

A bounty is offered for the killing of seals on the east 
coast. 

I {Fishing is also exercised as a sport, chiefly for salmon 
and trout, in the rivers and near the numerous water- 
falls and rapids. Other fishing is also pursued by ama- 
teurs in our waters. 

The total coast-length of Sweden is reckoned as being 
about 1,500 miles, and this without taking into calcula- 
tions the sinuosities formed by the numerous bays, in- 
lets and other waters amidst the islands of the coast- 
archipelagoes. The total area of the multitudinous lakes 
of the country is about 14,000 square miles, and there 
are numerous rivers, 40 of which are salmon-rivers, of 
whose total length of 5,400 miles, not less than 2,220 are 
accessible for the fish mentioned. It will thus be clearly 
seen that fishery in general is one of the most import- 
ant alimentary resources of the country. 

* There are some special regulations respecting this 
bird. 
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There is a great variation in the saltness of the seals 
that wash our coasts, the waters of the northern 
Baltic being almost fresh, and the result is, naturally, 
that great differences exist in the fisheries in various 
parts of the country, not only as regards the fish but 
also with respect to the methods of capture employed. 
It may be said, however, that the fishing in Swe- 
den is chiefly coast-fishing and less open sea-fishing, al- 




Salmon fishery at Mörrum. 

though the fishermen of the west coast are often found 
in more distant parts of the North Sea and the Atlantic. 

The herring is caught at the close of the autumn and 
in the winter off the wftst coast, while in the Baltic the 
same fishery begins in the simimer. Flounder is found 
as far up as to the Gulf of Bothnia, and the same may 
be said of the Cod. — The west-coast deep sea-fishing 
is usually carried on from cutters of English model, al- 
though the old "bank-sloop" of 30 — 40 tons burden is still 
used. 

The salmon-rivers have already been mentioned, and 
the fishery is also pursued in the southern Baltic and 
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in the great lakes. About 600 tons-weight of saknon are 
taken yearly from the rivers, the fish being mostly caught 
in nets, seines and salmon-traps of many different kinds. 
The largest salmon-fisheries are those at Elfkarleby in 
the river Dalelfven ; at Mörrum, in the river of the same 
name, and in the river Lagan, but there is good fishing 
to be had in nearly all of the large norSiem rivers 
(Torne, Kalix, Lule, Ume, Ångerman, Indal, Ljungan, 
Ljusnan), in many of the streams in the south-west of the 
country (Viskan, Ätran, Nissan) and in the Emå on the 
east coast. 

Sportsmen can easily find opportunities of hiring fish- 
ing-waters. 

In addition to the salmon, salmon-trout, pike and perch 
are very common in the fresh waters of the country, 
as are the lote, the bream, ide, roach, etc. In some lakes, 
especially in those of the north of the country, the trout, 
charr and grayling afford good sport to the amatetur. 

Eel- and cray-fishing otfer, perhaps, little temptation 
to the sportsman, but the results of both can be com- 
mended to the gourmand, Swedish cray-fish being espe- 
cially good. 

Rihe-shooting is represented chiefly by the volunteer 
shooting-associations existing in many parts of the country. 
These clubs count hundreds of thousands of members and 
enjoy State support. Shooting-matches are held every- 
where in the country, and even school-boys have their 
annual competitions. 

Riding has chiefly been practised by those whose -pro- 
fession it is, i. e., by our cavalry officers, but during 
the last few years. Racing Clubs, Jockey Clubs and Cross- 
country Clubs have been formed, and riding has become 
more general, and ladies, too, take part in the weekly 
hunts. Thanks to the excellent school of riding possess- 
ed by the Swedish army it can be said that the average 
riding-qualifications of the cavalry are not below those 
of any other country in Europe. 

Trotting was once much in vogue but declined. The 
Northern Games in Stockholm which were held in 1901 
placed the sport on a respectable footing again, so that 
trotting-matches on our ice-covered lakes have once more 
become as popular a pastime as before. 

Bicycling and AutomobUing do not occupy quite as pro- 
minent places in the world of athletics as do some other 
kinds of sport, even if there exist clubs that endeavour 
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to make them popular. But, on the other hand, there is 
another modern sport that promises to attain to the great- 
est popularity, viz, the use of Motor-boats, both as a 
means of gratifying sporting interests and also as serv- 
ing as a means of public conveyance, for which latter pur- 
pose there is no country more suitable than Sweden, 
with its many extensive coast archipelagoes, its large lakes 
and numerous rivers. 

Many, we may thus say, are the branches of sport 
that are exercised in Sweden, the principal of them 
having been mentioned in this paper. It only remains 
to be added, that Swedish sport shows every sign of a 
prosperous future. 



Sweden. 
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ART AND ART COLLECTIONS. 

BY 
CARL G. LAURIN. 

It is seldom that a journey is made to Sweden for the 
pm-pose of studying or enjoying the art of the coimtry. 
But the educated tourist would make a great mistake if 
he were to employ none of his time in examining the by 
no means unimportant treasures of ancient, and the 
wealth of productions of modern art too, which are to be 
found in various parts of our country. It is true that 
the great area of Sweden makes it somewhat difficult to 
gain an exact acquaintance with, at least, the architect- 
ural monuments of the country, wide-spread as they are, 
but, on the other hand, it is so much the easier to obtain 
in Stockholm and, more especially, in Gothenburg, a good 
and almost complete idea of modern Swedish art. 

A few remarks may be of service to the tourist, by 
giving him some insight into the history of Swedish art. 

The rich cultural works produced by our peasants a 
thousand years before the beginning of the Christian era 
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have, of course, more archeological- than art-value, but, 
still, no one should omit, when visiting the historical de- 
partment of the State Museum in Stockholm, to acquire 
some superficial knowledge, at least, of the numerous 
remains from that period. Only the Copenhagen Museum 
can compete with this collection of artistically wrought 
w^eapons and domestic utensils from the bronze age. The 
collections of the Northern Museum (Nordiska M.) and 
the open-air museum of Skansen give the most objective 




Interior of the old wooden church at Habo. 

view possible of the handiwork, dresses and dwelling- 
places of the Swedish peasant, such as they have been 
from the earliest ages to our own times. 

As was quite natural, the development of the architect- 
ure of the stone-buildings erected in Sweden during the 
middle ages, was subject in the highest degree to influ- 
ences from Germany and France. The cathedral at 
Lund, for example, which was erected during the 12 th. 
century, is of the same style of architecture as the Ro- 
manesque churches of the Rhine district, and possesses a 
crypt which is well worthy of study. 

On the line of railroad, Malmö — Stockholm, lies the 
Gothic hall-church (cathedral rather) of Linköping, whose 
tower, built in the Gothic style but an addition of later 
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times, makes a very poor impression, but one of whose 
side-doors possesses a certain interest for architects, as it 
shows traces of the influence of the church-builders of 
Gotland, where the building-art attained to its highest 
point of artistic development during the middle ages. A 
visit to Visby, which lies in a very beautiful situation, 
will well repay the traveller. Unfortunately, all the 
churches but one in the place are in ruins, but the well- 
preserved city-wall with its towers and bartizans, and 
the original forms of many of the churches — Helgeand 
Church, for example, with a central construction in two 
stories — make the town a sight worth seeing, especially 
in a country where veneration for ancient monuments is 
not the rule. The rural churches of Gotland, some 90 
in number, form a perfect treasure for the curious in 
such matters. — For architects and connoisseurs, the abbey- 
church of Värnhem, and the cathedral of Skara are not 
without interest. They lie in Västergötland, at a little di- 
stance from the line between Gothenburg and Stockholm. 

The largest cathedral of Scandinavia is that of Uppsala, 
which was erected in the 13 th century and is built on 
North-French lines. It has been almost ruined for the 
lovers of art by a ruthless reconstruction — one of those 
"restorations" which, during the latter decades of the 
19 th century, succeeded in destroying so many build- 
ings in Europe. — The abbey-church of Vadstena, on 
the shores of Lake Vettern, built in accordance with the 
plan which Our Lord Himself gave to St. Bridget (Bir- 
gitta, d. 1373, the most remarkable woman Sweden has 
produced), has, on the contrary, been restored with the 
greatest piety. 

In a still greater degree does the still (1906) unrestored 
brick-built cathedral of Strängnäs awake the admiration 
of the beholder, lying embedded as it does in verdure, 
in an idyllic little town on Lake Maelar, filled with me- 
mories from the time when Gustavus Vasa, hitherto but 
a Swedish noble, was crowned here in 1523, after the 
power of the Danes had been broken. — The chief work 
of sculpture of mediasval Sweden, is the great group 
af St. George and the Dragon, in wood, which was exe- 
cuted at the close of the 15 th century as a memorial 
of the victory gained over the Danes at the battle of 
Brunkeberg in 1471, and is preserved in Stockholm. The 
greatest foreign authorities are united in considering this 
group as a work of art worthy of the greatest attention. 
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Kalmar Castle. 



Founded by Gustavus Vasa in 1537, and situated be- 
tween Stockholm and the town of Strängnäs just men- 
tioned, lies the palace or, rather, the fortress of Qrijpsh^Jns, 
one of the very few Swedish profane buildings that have 

preserved 

their mediae- 
val charac- 
ter. This an- 
cient castle, 
with its la- 

byrinthian 

stair-cases, 
passages 
and corri- 
dors, has not 
only been 
for nearly 
four 'centu- 
ries one of 
the centres 
where Swed- 
ish history has been made, but it is also rich in archi- 
tectural motives of picturesque beauty and contains a 
collection of portraits which, from a Swedish historical 
point of view, is a very valuable one, besides possessing 
many interesting interiors from the times of Gustavus III, 
amongst these being the theatre, whose boards that king 
himself often trod, 
and whose ancient 
scenery still remains 
tmdisturbed on the 
stage. — Amongst 
other fortress-like 
palaces dating from 
the 16 th centiu-y and 
possessing details of 
renaissance architec- 
ture, may be also 
mentioned the cas- 
tles of Kalmar and 
Vadstena, 

When the plimder-treasures of the Thirty Years' War 
were carried to our then poor land, the demands on the 
skill of architects began to be more pretentious. The 
founder of that family of Tes sins whose names are written 
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SO indelibly in the history of Swedish art, Nicodemus 
Tessin the elder (1615—1681 from Stralsund), built for 
one of our great leaders, Karl Gustavus "Wrangel, the 
castle of Skokloster, on Lake Maelar, a building stately 
in design, but whose interior not seldom shows a pomp- 
ous and hollow taste, and where painted wood often 
stands for the real marble — the whole, doubtless, a 
fitting emblem of the life, more showy than refined, if 
we are to believe contemporary authors, which was led 
here and at the castles , of other great men during the 




Skokloster Castle. 

17 th century. — Tessin, the elder, also built the castle 
of Borgholm in the island of Öland, but it is now nothing 
more than a stately ruin. The same architect also built 
Axel Oxenstierna's mansion at Storkyrkobrinken (to the 
west of the Palace) in Stockholm and designed that side- 
chapel in Riddarholm Church which, completed first in 
the 18 th century, covers with its imposing proportions 
the grave of Charles XII. — The ecclesiastical architect- 
ure of Stockholm is comparatively meagre, but the inte- 
riors of the Great Church (Storkyrkan) and the German 
Church (Tyska kyrkan), both of which are situated in 
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. the picturesque old town (Staden), are'well worth a visit. 
The most valuable architectural work from the 17th 
century which our land possesses is the ''Knights' House" 
(Riddarhuset) in Stockholm, which is built of brick and 
has stone pilasters extending through both stories. The 
stile is baroque, in the Dutch-French manner, and the 
designers were the two French architects, de la Vallée 
and the Dutch architect Vtngboons. The vaulted roof is 
worth of attention. 

Ehrenstrahl d. 1698, (of Hamburg) "the father of paint- 
ing in Sweden", founded, during the latter half of the 
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"The Knights' House", Stockholm. 



17th century, the Swedish school of portrait-painting, 
delineating, with German heaviness and Italian pomp, 
Charles X Gustavus, Charles XI, the young Charles XII, 
and their generals. 

The central point of Swedish artistic life during the 
first half of the 18 th century, was the Palace, which, 
erected by Nicodemns Tessin, the younger, (1654—1728) 
gave expression by its immense mass, majestic form and 
Roman colour — a type of manly, late Renaissance — 
to the self-consciousness that filled the Swedish nation 
during, and after the close of its brilliant period of great- 
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ncss; for after the great political misfortunes of the country, 
the completion of the building became a point of honour, 
the proportion between the gigantic building and the 
unimportant and very poor Stockholm of that age being 
a parallel to the brilliant successes won on German, 
Polish and Russian fields by the armies sent out by the 
needy, rude land of Sweden. Both exteriorly and interi- 
orly, this palace is .the most important architectural work j 
ever erected in Sweden and, it may be asserted, rivals 
in beauty many prominent buildings on the continent. ' 
A series of the finest gobelin tapestries — a memory of 
the ancient friendship that existed between the courts of 
France and Sweden — forms the priceless decoration of 
many of its halls. — Many artists and artistically trained 
craftsmen sprung up under the guidance of the French 
masters who were called in to decorate the palace. Out 
of the school of design and drawing organized by one of 
these Frenchmen, G. T. Tea-aval (d. 1750) there arose in 
1735 the Academy of the Fine Arts. In the last half of the I 
18th century there flourished a number of prominent i 
artists who were born in Sweden but had been trained 
in France or under French masters. Gustavus Lundberg j 
(1695—1786) the pastell-painter, and Alexander Roslin \ 
(1718—1793), gained both wealth and reputation as portrait . 
painters in Paris, but, as far as repute goes, they were 
both surpassed by the gouache painter Nils Lafrensen, ' 
the younger (1737—1807), called Lavreince in France and 
England, and by P. A. Hall (1739—1793), "the Van Dyck 
of miniaturists". — The first and greatest name in Swed- 
ish sculpture is that of John Tobias Sergei (1740—1814) 
who, born in Stockholm, received his first lessons from 
French teachers, studied in Rome from 1767 to 1778 and 
occupies a position between 18th century French art 
and the neo-antique, but without being influenced by the 
coldness of the latter. At the National Museum in Stock- 
holm one can obtain an almost perfect idea of his sen- 
sually beautiful art, while on Skeppsbron (the quay) on 
the opposite side of the stream, stands his statue of 
Gustavus III, the finest monument Sweden possesses. 
Sergei's Faun, Amor and Psyche, and his Mars and Venus , 
have not been sufficiently noticed by foreign connoiseurs \ 
of art. 

The art and industrial-art of this period — we may 
mention, in passing, the name of Haupt, the cabinet-ma- 
ker, and the faience and porcelain manufacture at the 
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establishments of Rörstrand and Marieberg — can, out- 
side of the National Museum, be best studied at the palace 
of Drottningholm in Lake Maelar. Beautifully situated, and 
erected from the designs of the two Nicodemus Tessins, 
it is the most easily acces- 
sible of all the royal country 
palaces, and a visit there 
is illustrative in the highest 
degree of the elder period 
of Swedish art. The little 
pavilion called "China" is a 
creation in the purest rococo 
(1752—1756) by Adelcrantz, 
who also drew the plans of 
the imposing North Bridge 
(Norrbro) in the capital. — 
The beginning of the 18 th 
century was very unproduc- 
tive as far as regards art. 
.H. F. von Breda (d. 1818), a 
pupil of Reynolds, painted 
good portraits in English 
style, and Fogelberg's gigan- 
tic statues of Thor and Odin, 
exhibited in 1818, bore wit- 
ness to the newly-awakened interest of the romanticists 
for that which was national, rather than to any fresh 
comprehension of the beautiful. If we omit more than 
mentioning the landscape-painter Wickenberg (d. 1846) who 
achieved a decided success in France, then Egron Lund- 
gren (1815 - 1875), a water-colourist much esteemed in Eng- 
land, is probably the one painter of this period who can 
awaken a certain interest in strangers, although August 
Malmström (1829—1901), an enthusiastic painter of North- 
.ern subjects is not without merit and is incomparably 
more national in temperament than Lundgren, if. Fagerlin 
(b. 1825), Aug. Jernberg (1826—1896) and Axel Nordgren 
(1828—1888), belongmg to the Diisseldorf school, show 
in their genre pictures a strength of colouring and an 
artistic comprehension that make them good representa- 
tives of that school. These qualities were possessed in 
a still greater degree by their contemporary Höckert, who 
died in 1866, and whose canvas "The Burning of the Pa- 
lace" was, we may venture to say, the first Swedish hi- 
storical picture of any real importance. Höckert was one 



On the west coast of Sweden. 
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of those who revived our ancient artistic connections with 
France. His great picture "The Lapland Chapel", was 
sold in that country and now hangs in the museum at 
Lille. 

Architecture which, since the death of Adelcrantz, had 
produced no names of note, bore the impress of artistic 
poverty imtil th^ close of the 19th century, although that 
versatile architect, Scholander (1816—1881) laboured stren- 
uously against this decline. Not least as a teacher did 
he strive for a surer and more expert training, especially 
as regards the art of ornamentation, but when the Na- 




Bird-lifc. By Bruno Liljefors. 

tional Museum was to be erected, he declined for various 
reasons to undertake the commission, which was carried 
out by Stiller, a German, although the arrangement of 
the museum (completed in 1866) was left in Scholander 's 
hands. 

But the pessimism felt by Scholander and Egron Lund- 
gren with regard to the future of Swedish art, proved 
fortunately to be quite imwarranted, for during the 
"eighties" of last century, all three branches of art com- 
menced to develop in a way hitherto unprecedented in 
the country. Amongst the works of modern Swedish art 
which, together with older productions, fill the halls of 
the new museum, may be noticed the fine landscapes of 
Affred Wahlberg (b. 1834) and Reinhold Norstedt (b. 1843), 
both of whom show the influence of the Fontainebleau 
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school, and of whom, the latter is not least worthy of 
attention. — Julius Kronherg (b. 1850; studied at Mönchen 
and in Italy), caused a great and well-deserved sensation 
by his richly painted "Dryad". He has realized the wish 
he had of being able to utilize his talents for decorative 
purposes, by being commissioned to execute the ceiling- 
paintings of the great staircase of the Palace at Stock- 
holm and those decorating the inner of the dome of 
Adolf Fredrick's church in the same city. As an historical 
painting, his "Saul and David" has also excited much 
interest. — Gustaf Cederström (b. 1845) devotes himself 
to the illustration of incidents from the life of Charles 
XII, and in his picture "The body of Charles XII being 
carried over the frontier from Norway to Sweden" he 
has succeeded in giving that icy winter touch and magni- 
ficence of dramatic incident which to Swedish minds is 
typically Carolean. But the greatest artist we have in 
the Academy is undoubtedly George von Rosen (b. 1843). 
The National Museum possesses his principal picture, 
"Erik XIV and Karin Månsdotter". The aristocratic choice 
of colour and the great art with which the figures are 
characterized make this picture (equally with Hockert's 
"The Burning of the Palace at Stockholm") the best histori- 
cal canvas painted in our country. Rosen possesses the 
gift of portraiture in the highest degree. Amongst the 
most prominent of his productions of this kind may be 
menlioned the "Portrait of the Artist's Father", in the 
National Museum, and the portrait of himself which hangs 
in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. 

During the 'eighties', i. e. some quarter of a century 
ago, Swedish art experienced a Sturm und Drang period 
which ended in a great disruption; the impulse, on this 
occasion too, coming from France. And just as in the 18th 
century a Lundberg, a Lafrensen, a Roslin went to 
France, so now many of the most talented of the Swed- 
ishj artists of 'the eighties' went to seek in that land — 
the land which during the whole of the 19th century had 
been foremost both in sculpture and in painting — the 
knowledge on which a national art could be built up, a 
national art where the national should not wholly consist 
in reproductions of Swedish peasant-dresses or in subjects 
taken from the history of the land, and the art be one by 
which the very soul of Swedish scenery, of the Swedish 
people, could be reached. There are now but few who will 
dispute the position this young generation of artists has 
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gained for itself in the strife with official Sweden, supported 
by the private munificence of some and the growing favour 
of others, few indeed in number, but whose competence as 
judges of artistic merit cannot be denied. Ernst Josephson 




Portrait of the Artist. A. Zom. 

(b. 1851), Carl Larsson (b. 1853), Richard Bergh (b. 1858), 
Anders Zorn (b. 1860), Bruno Liljefors (b. 1860), Oscar 
Björck (b. 1860) and Richard Wilhelmsson (b. 1866) are 
the principal figure painters, while Karl Nordström (b. 
1855), Nils Krenger (b. 1858), Eugen Jansson (b. 1862), 
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Herman Norrman (b. 1864) and H, R. H. Prince Eagen 
(b. 1865) arc the most noteworthy of the landscape paint- 
ers. The most unportant contributions to sculpture have 
been made by Börjeson (b. 1836), Per Hasselberg (1850— 
1894), Christian Eriksson (b. 1858)'and Karl MiUés (b. 1875). 
The traveller can obtain 
a very good idea of the 
work of these artists — 
amongst whom are just 
the men who have spread 
an appreciative know- 
ledge of Swedish art on 
the Continent and in 
America — by a visit to 
the National Museum at 
Stockholm and, even bet- 
ter, by a visit to the Goth- 
enburg Museum. 

Architecture during the 
last two decades has de- 
veloped very conside- 
rably, both with regard 
to the costliness and soli- 
dity of the materials 
used, and to the artistic 
conception of the build- 
ings raised. In this pro- 
vince of art we may note 
/. G. Clason (b. 1856) and 
K Boberg (b. 1860). The former is the creator of the 
Northern Museum at Djurgården (Stockholm)* Both in this 
monumental building and in the mansions in the same city 
called after their owners, the Btlnsowska (erected 1888), 
Adelsvärdska (1889) and the Hallwylska (1895), Clason has 
erected houses that can rival, in solidity and taste, the 
finest in Europe. The latter of the two architects named — 
Boberg — aims at finding new and unusual forms, and 
endeavours to transform even business- or industrial- 
buildings, so that they may be at the same time practical 
and beautiful. The immense mass of his Nordiska Bank by 
the Norrström in Stockholm, his original and beautiful 
Central Post-Office, and the building called the Electric- 
Works in the same city, are sights worth inspection by the 
connoisseur. — Of course there are many more or less ugly 
and common-place buildings in the capital, as there are 
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in the other cities of Europe: the learned traveller can 
unfortunately only too easily point them out, for they are 
large enough and have cost money enough to be visible, 
but it is certain that such a constellation of artistically 




Rembrandt" in the National Museum. Stockholm. 



trained and gifted architects as those now working in 
Stockholm is a phenomenon well worthy of attention. 
It is difficult to judge contemporaries, but that is no reason 
why one should not evince interest for the art of one's 
own times, and should not endeavour to estimate its value, 
just as we do that of more ancient periods. It seems to 
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US that the history of older Swedish art too, is rich enough 
to be worthy the study of all educated Swedes and foreign 
connoisseurs, but with respect to the national art of the 
latest period it can be said that it is enjoying its age of 
gold. It is of such importance, that no educated stranger 
should visit Stockholm or Gothenburg without devoting 
careful attention to the treasures which are already 
held in such high estimation by the art-critics of Germany, 
France, Italy and America. 

"We have endeavoured above to mention in a few lines 
some part of the buildings that deserve to be seen by 
strangers. Something will now be said of the pictures 
and works of sculpture by Swedish or foreign masters, 
which are easily accessible in Stockholm and Gothenburg 
and which should be seen in the very first place, even 
by travellers who have but little time at their disposition. 

The flower of the paintings from the 17th and 18th 
centuries which are in the National Museum, consists of 
those pictures bought in Paris by our ambassador there, 
Karl Gustaf Tessin, the son of Nicodemus Tessin, the 
architect who built the Palace at Stockholm. Elder art 
is represented, we may say, by French and Dutch pict- 
ures alone. Rembrandfs gigantic and unfinished canvas, 
^'Claudius Civilis inciting the Batavians to combat against 
the Romans", was originally commissioned for the city- 
hall at Amsterdam. It was painted in 1660, came to Swe- 
den during the 18th century and even in its unfinished 
state is an ornament for any picture-gallery. 

"Lisbet" (1632) and "The little cook" (1651) are both of 
them — the latter not least — masterpieces of colouring. 
There are some good examples too of Frans Hals, Pieter 
de Hooch, Adrian van Ostade, Jan Davidz de Heem, Jan 
van de Capelle, and Jan van Goyen. 

Of the Flemish school there is an especially beautiful 
Venus by Jan Matsys. Rubens is represented by a few 
rather unimportant originals, though "the three Graces" 
is worthy of some attention — and by a couple of master- 
ly free copies after Titian, painted by Rubens in Rome. 
The "Bacchanal" especially is a magnificent work. Van 
Dyck is represented by only one original canvas, a richly 
coloured "St. Jerome" but Jordaens shows himself from 
his best side in no less than three pictures. "King Can- 
daules' Wife", at once ludicrous and great, is some of 
the best representation of the nude in the whole of Fle- 
mish art. Boucher and Chardin attract especial attention 
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amidst the rich collection of French pictures from the 
middle of the 18th century — the period of Karl G. Tessin's 
visit to Paris. In "the triumph of Venus" the former 
gives us one of his best creations, while the latter is re- 
presented by a whole series of his charming ^enre pictures. 




Of modern foreign art, the museum possesses but little. 
There is a splendid landscape by Millet; a Manet — a 
portrait of M. Leenhoff, the artist's brother-in-law; a Corot; 
an excellent Lucien Simon. These and Victor Hugo's bust 
by Rodin and a collection of medals, represent France. 
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— Of German art there is but very little; two Lenbachs, 
a good landscape by Thoma and a collection of etchings 
by Max Klinger, 

Although the collection of examples of the best modern 
Swedish art — incomparably better represented in the 
Museum at Gothenburg — is here very incomplete, still 
the National Museum possesses an excellent gathering of 
such pictures, old and new, in addition to those already 
described in the lines devoted to the history of Swedish 
art. Roslin's "The Jennings' family", and "Gustavus III 
and his brothers", Wertmiiller's "Marie Antoinette", Elias 
Martin's portrait of the poet Bellman, and Pilo's unfinish- 
ed but magnificent piece "the coronation of Gustavus III", 
are the most noteworthy amongst the elder canvases. 

Carl Larsson's six frescoes on the great staircase repro- 
duce, with freshness and great decorative effect, scenes 
from the history of Swedish art. These frescoes belong 
to the most remarkable amongst wall-paintings in Euro- 
pean museums. The series of water-colours by the same 
artist, representing scenes from the artist's home in Dalarne, 
also forms one of the sights of the Museum. — Of Zom, 
we find amongst other things his "Midsummer Dance", 
his best self-portrait - which is better than the one in 
the gallery of the Uffizi in Florence — and the comple- 
test collection of his etchings, which, as is well known 
belong to the most excellent of their kind in graphic art. 

— Two fine portraits by Ernst Josephson, a painter-ge- 
nius of great importance, whose best pictures are, however, 
in private hands (Prince Eugen, the artist Pauli, and 
others), do not at once strike the eye of the observer, per- 
haps, but they grow in favour the more they are exa- 
mined. The animal-painter, Bruno Lilj^ors^ is represented 
by a "Family of Foxes", belonging to his earlier period, 
a capercailzie, with a forest landscape, and a couple of 
monumental sea-eagles. — Richard Bergh's fine "Portrait 
of a Lady" and the interesting group-picture: "The Com- 
mittee of the Artists' Union, 19<)3" also belong to the most 
noteworthy of the modern pictures. Prince Eugen has 
given the Museum two excellent landscapes, and O. Björck 
is represented by a life-like and fine portrait of the young 
artist-prince who has done so much for the cause of Swed- 
ish artistic life at the close of the 19th century. 

The Museum has not many examples of the art of the 
two other Scandinavian countries. The Norwegian, Tide- 
tnand has here his canvas "The Fanatics" (1^) which 
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awakened such attention in its time. EU^ Petersen's 
"Nocturne" (1887) is a picture reproducing the spirit of 
summer night, the beauty of which is heightened by the 
white nudity of a most feelingly painted female figure. 

Denmark is represented by two extremely fine interiors 
^y y^ÉÉ^ Johansen. 

The collection of sculpture does not rival that of the 
pictures in interest. Among the antique marbles may be 
seen, however, the sleeping Endymion purchased in Italy 
by Gustavus III, and of those of newer times may be 
noticed SergeVs Faun, Amor, and Psyche, together with 
a large collection of spirited sketches and models. Amongst 
those of the very latest period are works by Hasselberg, 
Chr. Eriksson and Millés. The collection of drawings is 
a rather rich one, a great number of drawings by Rem- 
brandt being of especial value. — The well-arranged 
division devoted to applied art is also worthy of atten- 
tion. — As in other European cities, only a few of the 
monuments in the streets or public places have any great 
value as works of art. The chief statue — Sergei's 
Gustavus III — has been already mentioned. Near the 
National Museum stands Molin*s Wrestlers, executed in 
1859. The same artist's decorative fountain adorns Kungs- 
trädgården, while Borj'eson's statue of the chemist, Schéele, 
and Hasselberg's fine group, the Grandfather, both in 
Humlegärden, are also well worthy a visit. 

Of late years, several Higher and Primary Schools in 
Stockholm have, by private munificence — the Society 
for spreading a knowledge of art in schools, and private 
persons — been adorned with mural paintings. Prince 
Eugen, Carl Larsson and Bruno Liljefors have executed 
those in the Northern Classical School; the Southern 
Classical School has a fresco by George Pauli, the Mo- 
dern School has a painting by Oscar Björck, St. Catharine^'s 
Secondary School (for boys) a series of landscapes by 
Theger ström. In the Primary School at Valhallavägen there 
are on the staircase two large decorative landscapes 
(Öland scenery) by Nils Kreuger, while the Primary 
School at Vanadisvägen in Adolphus Frederick parish 
has a gigantic painting, representing a Midsummer Eve 
in Stockholm, from the brush of the same artist. 

The collection of gobelin tapestry in the Royal Palace 
is admired by all connoisseurs. The visitor can at the 
same time admire the stately principal entrance with its 
bronze lamps by Bouchardon^ and the modern painted 
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ceilings by J, Kronherg. — There are but few private art 
collections of value in Stockholm. For the student of 
art, it may be here stated, that modern Swedish painting 
has a liberal patron in Ernest Thiel, Esq. His very im- 
portant collection of pictures, not only by Bruno Liljefors 
and Eugen Jansson but also by Karl Nordström, Zorn and 
Carl Larsson, etc. is unequalled in Sweden, both in num- 
ber and in value. — There are some very good things 
by these, our principal artists — amongst other canvases, 
is the best picture of the nude that Zorn has ever paint- 
ed — in the possession of Carl Robert Lamm Esq., of 
Näsby near Stockholm. 

A careful examination of the treasures contained in 
the Museum at Gothenburg is necessary for anyone who 
wishes to become thoroughly acquainted with modern 
Swedish art. It is chiefly the productions of the non- 
Academical Swedish art of the last 'eighties' and 'nineties' 
that are to be found here, and that in a wealth and 
choice which is not to be equalled in any other place. This 
is owing in a great measure to the munificence of the 
late Pontus Fårstenhurg Esq. who donated his large col- 
lection of modern objects of art to the museum mentioned. 
Amongst other pictures. Zorn's "Open air and Night 
Picture", Richard Bergh's portrait of his first wife, his 
•Northern Summer Eve', Liljefors' 'Eagle-owl', Josephson's 
portrait of the painter Skånberg, his 'Woman spinning', 
together with others of the best pictures of that distinguish- 
ed artist, adorn the museum. Carl Larsson especially is 
very well represented. His fine »Portrait of tiie Artist' 
where he is clad in a yellow dressing-gown; his great 
triptych 'The art of the Renaissance, Rococo and Modern 
Periods' — the latter picture especially, gleaming with 
freshness and beauty, being, so to say, a summary of all 
that the Swedish artists of the eighties strived to attain — 
and, finally, a large collection of choice water-colour paint- 
ings, give an idea at once of the monumental and the 
intimate side of Carl Larsson's art. Karl Nordström can 
be studied here in the earlier and later periods of his 
development. George Pauli (b. 1855), in addition to his 
richly coloured, humorously characterized pictures of Ro- 
man nurses, has decorated the staircase with excellent 
frescoes representing the cultural-history of Gothenburg. 

The Norwegian, Werenskiold, one of the most interesting 
personages in the world of Scandinavian art, has here a 
landscape seen through a rain-mist and a couple of peas- 
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ant-children of specific 

Northern type. — The 

Danish artists, ifammers- 

höj, Fritz Syherg, Einar 

Nielsen and many others, 

have some very good 

things here; the Finnish 

artist, Edeffelt, is repre- 
sented by one of his best 

pictures, 'On the Sea' 

(1883), while, finally, there 

is a good collection of 

Frenchmen, amongst 

others, Prinet, Besnard, 

Tonrnes and Rafaetti, 

the latter in his boule- 
vard picture showing 

himself to be an impres- 
sionist of very high rank. vase from the Rörstrand porcelain- 

— Of representatives of works. 

German art, Böcklin has here a canvas belonging to his 

first period. 

There is perhaps no exaggeration in calling Gothenburg 

Museum one of the places in Europe most worthy of a 

visit from those who are 
interested in modern art. 
The New High-School 
for Girls, at Gothenburg, 
is decorated with mural 
paintings by Carl Lars- 
son (1891) representing 
the History of the Swe- 
dish Woman. The cost 
was defrayed by the late 
Pontus Förstenburg £sq. 
In point of time these 
paintings were the first, 
and as regards artistic 
value, amongst the most 
excellent, that have been 
executed in that branch 
of art which has been so 
much discussed, on the 
Vase from the Rörstrand porcelain- continent at least, - the 
works. artistic adornment of 
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schools. In the Classic School of Gothenburg, Carl Lars- 
son has executed a very large fresco-painting »The blow- 
ing of the Summer-wind'. 

While the collections of the Northern Museum in 
Stockholm, which will soon be opened to the public, give 
the completest picture imaginable of Swedish life and 
Swedish art-sloyd (handiwork) during the past ages, it 
is, unfortunately, not very easy to see a collection of ex- 
amples of the best productions of modern applied art, 
although the National Museum, in the capital, has always 




Vases by Gunnar Wcnncrbcrg; Gustafsberg porcelain- works. 

something to show. Textile art has representatives in 
the societies 'The Friends of Art Needle-work' (Handar- 
betets Vänner) founded in 1874, 'Swedish Art-Sloyd' and 
'Licium', that have gained praise everywhere in Europe. 
In their rooms in Stockholm a general view can be ob- 
tained of what is done in this branch of industry in 
Stockholm. 

As a consequence of the energetic work of an artist, 
Aff, Wallander (b. 1862), the ancient porcelain-factory of 
Rörstrand has once more commenced to occupy a high 
place artistically too, and a similar manufactory at Gust- 
afsberg, founded in 1827, or 101 years after Rörstrand, 
has in Gunnar Wennerherg (b. 1863) an artist of taste and 
inventive powers. 

The last few years in Sweden have seen the awak- 
ening of a great interest in artistic matters, and even a 
hurried visit to the capital and Gothenburg will convince 
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the stranger that, with respect to architecture and paint- 
ing especially, our country has won for itself a unique 
national expression, combined with an art which, in ori- 
ginality and depth can justly be compared with the hest 
that our contemporaries in other coimtries can show. 




Cameo-glass by Gunnar Wcnncr- 
berg; Kosta glass-works. 




The Palace at Stockholm. 



SWEDEN AS A COUNTRY FOR TOURISTS. 



BY 
ARVID KEMPE. 



As a country for tourists, Sweden is a land of especial 
interest, for its scenery is so varied; there are such shifting 
views of hill and plain, mountain and valley, whose 
beauties are reflected in a thousand streams and lakes that 
diversify the scene. The great length of the country, 
from south to north not less than 900 miles, also contri- 
butes to the changing character of the landscape and, 
consequently, alters the nature of the cultured tracts 
in the various provinces. Whether we approach the coast 
of Sweden from the west or the east, our course lies 
through a "skärgård", a guarding belt of islands, whose 
massy granite has braved the storms of thousands of 
years, and behind which stretch sunny, smiling shores. 
If we come from the south we land on rich plains boast- 
ing an ancient cultivation. And on our journey through 
the country we travel in the cooling shade of forests that 
encircle glittering lakes, or move over the calm waters 
of Lake Maelar that reflect a myriad islands in their richest 
summer-dress, or mirror the ancient domes of some 
cathedral city or tower-crowned castles, the homes of 
a thousand memories. Onward goes our journey, through 
the "Bergslagen", the chief mining-district, business-like, 
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with flaming forges and the thunder af hammers ; north- 
wards we go, across mighty, rapid-broken rivers that 
speed between purple, forest-crowned ridges of hills, 
until our train has reached the land of the midnight- ' 
sun, where the eternal ice and snow of the fells have 
spread their pall over a realm af silence. 

Such is the land which the tourist can traverse in 
every direction, with the assistance af modern means 
of communication. Neat hotels, first-class ones in many . 
towns, invite the traveller to i3reak his journey for the 
purposes of sight-seeing or of rest, and it may be as well 
to describe here some of the principal tourist-routes of 
the country. 




I. From Trelleborg and Malmö to Stockholm. 

The directest and shortest way is that which goes 
through Lund, Nässjö and Katrineholm to Stockholm. There 
are both day- and night-express trains to the capital 
(the day-train being provided with a dining-car), the di- 
stance being traversed in about 12 hours. From Trelle- 
borg, the landing-place, the train goes in three-quarters 
of an hour, over the rich Scanian plain, to Malmö, a 
pretty town, whose mercantile and manufacturing in- 
terests are growing rapidly, and from which steam fer- 
ries go six times daily to Copenhagen. The journey is 
continued over the plain just mentioned and we reach 
the interesting city of Lund, with its many memories, 
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its university, its glorious Romanesque cathedral, and its 
rich culture-historical museum. From Lund the line still 
carries us over the plain, which is studded with nu- 
merous churches, farms and castles, with steeples and 
towers peeping through the fresh verdure of the beech- 
groves which in the sprung-time, at Stehag, form a light- 
green, fragrant vault above our heads. We reach the 
shores of Lake Ring (Ringsjön), where the nightingale 
can be heard in the light summer nights, pass the junc- 
tion of Hessleholm and steam slowly up into the high- 




Fishermen: Scania. 



lands of Småland. Pine- woods surround us everywhere, 
opening now and again to reveal blue lakes or extensive 
bogs where people are busy digging turf; or we have 
around us billowing seas of grain on whose farther shore 
lie invitingly the red-painted cottages of the peasants. 
At Nässjö the line reaches a height of 289 metres (nearly 
1,000 feet) above the sea, and after passing a further 
stretch of hilly and lake-filled country, our train descends 
into the fertile plain of Östergötland. We pass the an- 
cient, episcopal city of Linköping and the young, manu- 
facturing town of Norrköping before reaching the mag- 
nificent woods of Kolmården, and after running through 
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|Hiiiiiii< of Södennaiiland with 
■d castles, we at length reach 
otf Lake Jfaelar. 



r— Visby— Stockholm. 

It is also possible to take ooe of the branch-lmes, Ks- 
Bf^KrisiaamfÉad cr Ffetriehokm — Krisäansiad, and pro- 
ceed alcng the coast to Kariskrona and Kafanar. On the 
way. we traverse the ^milmg provmce of Blekinge, a 




View from the watering-place at Ronneby. 

delightfully idyllic watering- and bathing-place there 
being Ronneby. Karlskrona is the chief naval station of 
Sweden. The sea-passage to it is guarded by a coast- 
archipelago peopled by a bold and active race of fisher- 
men. KaSmar is reached after a railway-journey of 3 
hours. It is a town of great historical importance, pos- 
sessing an interesting castle, to which many memories 
are attached, and in which there is a valuable collection 
of antiquities. Two routes to the capital now lie open 
before us, the one by rail, or by steamboat via Visby 
(3 boats weekly; daily boats from thence to Stockholm) 
to which town there is a sea-passage of 8 hours. If we 
choose the latter route, we first come after a sail of a 
couple of hours to the little town of Borgholm, on the 
island of Öland, where we have time to take a drive 
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to the castle of Borgholm, 
the grandest castle-rum in 
the comitry, from whose 
walls a magnificent view 
is obtained over sea and 
land. 

The view gained by the 
tourist, when, in the early 
hours of the morning, the 
mediaeval walls and towers 
of Visby are seen to rise 
amidst the waters of the 
Baltic, is one imposing in 
the highest degree. Like 
to a city of faery, the grey 
walls gleam in the half-light 
of day-break, and higher 
and higher on the steep 
slopes rises ruin after ruin 
of noble, though ruined, 
churches; the airy Gothic 
vaults separated each from 
other by the lofty gables 
of Hanseatic buildings, and 
the whole enwoven on a 
background of the richest 
green, and forming a pic- 
ture of vanished wealth 
and pow^er. 

The other way just mentio- 
ned from Kalmar, is by rail 
to Vimmerby, from which 
town the East-Central Rail- 
way offers a fine tourist- 
route up toLinköping, where 
we take the main line to 
Stockholm. At Rimforsa 
station, on the East-Central 
Railway, where there is a 
tourist-hotel, it would repay 
the lover of nature to leave 
the train and make a steam- 
boat trip on the Kinda canal, 
which traverses a beauti- 
ful district. 
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Ruins of St. Catherine's, Visby. 



3* Malmd— Helsingborg— Gothenburg— Stockholm. 

(From Gothenburg to Stockholm by steamer along the 
Göta Canal, or by rail.) 

Two hours' rail from Malmö brings us to Helsingborg 
which lies in a magnificent situation along the shore of 
the Sound, which is crowded with vessels of all descrip- 
tions. A grand view is to be had from the ancient, pe- 
culiarly-shaped tower called ^^Kårnan'\ which lies on a 
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hill. From Helsingborg to Gothenburg is a six hours' rail- 
road journey, the line crossing the heights of Hallandsås 
and descending to the coast-plain of Halland, where it 
passes a number of small sea-port towns which lie at 
the mouths of rivers celebrated for their salmon fisheries. 
Gothenburg, the second city of the kingdom, is a com- 
mercial and manufacturing town situated at the mouth 
of the river Göta (Göta älQ. It is worth while to pay a 
visit to the fine natural park, called Slotts-skogen, which 
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The »Kullen», Scania. 



lies high and whose prospect-tower offers a very fine 
view of the city and the surroimding country. The Hor- 
ticultural Society's well-kept Gardens (Tradgard^orenm- 
gen) are also worth a visit. The Gothenburg Museum 
possesses valuable culture-historical collections, in addi- 
tion to collections of modern and Scandinavian art. Pleas- 
ant little trips can also be made to the modern bathing 
resorts of Styrsö and Sarö in the coast-archipelago, where 
good sea-bathing can be had. A somewhat longer ex- 
cursion (1 Va hour) by steamer amidst the coast-islands, 
brings us to Marstrand, the most popular sea-side place 
in the country, where there are plenty of opportunities 
for sailing and fishing, 
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View from Jonsered. 




The Göta Canal, at Motala. 
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3 a. Flrom Gothenburg, by the canal to Stockholm. 

At Gothenburg wc go on board the canal steamer, which 
performs the whole of the interesting journey to the ca- 
pital in some 56 hours. The steamer proceeds up the 
river Göta and after 7 hours reaches the world-famed 
waterfalls of Trollhättan. While the boat is going through 
the locks, plenty of time is available for seeing the falls 
and the islands called Toppön and Gullön, and the ravish- 
ingly beautiful views obtained from the cliffs of Koppar- 




Vicw from Taberg. 

klinten and Strömbergs-klint. At Vänersborg the steamer 
enters Lake Vänern, the largest inland water of the 
country, and after a short stoppage some hours later on to 
enable the visitor to ascend Kinnekulle — a trip of great 
interest to the geologist — meets the canal again at Sjö- 
torp, in Västergötland, and leaves it once more near the 
fortress of Karlsborg on the shores of Lake Vättern. It 
will repay the tourist to make a coasting trip — either 
from this place or from Motala, which lies on the. op- 
posite side of the water — by another boat to the hill- 
surrounded south of the lake, — the heights of Omberg 
(with two tourist-hotels) being specially worth a visit — 
for on these beautiful shores lie many places amidst the 
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most idyllic scenery, Grenna, Jönköping with its town- 
park and enormous match factories, Husqvama, Taberg, 
Hjo, the island of Visingsö the residence of mediasval 
kings, and, last but not least, Vadstena, the abbey-town 
of St. Bridget (Birgitta) which, besides its magnificent 
church (with the grave of Philippa, sister of Henry V of 
England) also contains a large castle built in the re- 
naissance-style in vogue during the reign of Gustavus 
Vasa, its builder. From Motala the canal goes into Öster- 
götland where it has perhaps the most beautiful part of 








Vadstena Castle. 

its course, passing Norsholm — where, if we wish to 
shorten the journey, the railroad (tour 1) can be taken 
to the capital. Continuing by the canal we enter the 
Baltic at Söderköping, pass through the eastern coast- 
archipelago into the Södertelje canal, which leads us to 
the waters of Lake Maelar, and after an hour or two, there 
rise before us the towers and buildings of Stockholm. 



3 b. By railway; Gothenburg — Laxå — Stockholm. 

Day-and night-expresses go in about 10 or 11 hours 
to the capital. The journey through Västergötland 
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offers much of interest. After the train has passed the 
"urooded tracts in the southern part of the province it 
enters the fertile, cultivated plain, Falan, which lies be- 
tween the slopes of the hills of Västergötland. The pretty 
little town of Sköf de is a suitable starting-point for various 
pleasant excursions. Such a trip is that by rail across 
Billingen — on the farther slope of which lies the beau- 
tiful abbey-church of Vamhem with its graves of mediae- 




Ruins of Alvastra Convent. 



val kings - to Skara with a noble Gothic cathedral, or 
those to Lidköping and Leckö Castle and to the hill, 
KinnekuUe, already mentioned (with a tourist-hotel in 
the neighbourhood at Råbäck), on whose slopes lie beau- 
tiful estates, boasting the richest vegetation, and from 
whose top the eye looks far across land and lake. 

From the plain of Västergötland the line ascends the 
wooded hills of the Tiveden district, touches at Laxå the 
southern extremity of the plain of Nårike, and at Ka- 
trineholm joins the great Southern line (route 1) to Stock- 
holm. 



Sweden. 
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3 c. By rail; Gothenburg-'Lndvika — Tillberga— Stockholm, 

A new direct and comfortable route, with througli 
carriages and dining-cars, has been opened, with day ex- 
press-trains that convey passengers to Stockhohn in 14 
hours by the Bergslag (Gothenburg — Västerås) and tlie 
Stockholm— Västerås — Bergslag Railways, which have 

their junction at 
Västerås. This 
route offers ex- 
cellent opportu- 
nities to the tou- 
rist who w^ishes 
to make trips to 
Värmland and 
Dalecarlia (Dalar- 
ne). 

From Gothen- 
burg the line runs 
by the side of 
the river Göta 
which it crosses at 
Trollhättan, after- 
wards travers- 
ing the cultivated 
plain of Dalsland: 
from the station 
at Mellerud, a 
branch line goes 
to Bengtfors, from 
whence the tou- 
rist can make a 
delightful trip on 
the Dalsland Ca- 
nal as far as to the 
Nor wegian bound- 
ary. From Mellerud the Bergslag line continues its way 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Vänern up into Värmland, 
where, at Säffle the journey can be again broken and a trip 
by steam-boat made up the Säffle canal, which lies amidst 
beautiful scenery, through the Glafsfiord up to Arvika. 
From Arvika it is only one hour by rail back to Kil 
where we rejoin the Bergslag line. At Kil, too, oppor- 
tunity offers for another very pleasant steam-boat ex- 
cursion up the Fryken Lakes, to view the grand scenery 




A Winter-picture from Dalecarlia. 
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which is described by Sehna Lagerlöf in her book (— it 
has been translated into English) 'Gösta Ber lings Saga'. 
— From Kil, the Bergslag line continues through the 
beautiful mining-districts of eastern Värmland and western 
Västmanland, passes the immense iron-mines af Gränges- 
berg, and comes to Ludvika in Dalecarlia. 

No one who wishes to become acquainted with purely- 
Swedish scenery, Swedish historical associations and a 
Swedish country population which has preserved its 
ancient customs and, as they may be called, 'clan'-dresses. 




A "Church-boat", Dalecarlia. 



should neglect visiting the province we have just men- 
tioned. From Ludvika a very suitable circular-tour can 
be made through Dalecarlia. For instance, we can con- 
tinue from the to vn mentioned, through a mining-district, 
past Domnarfvet, Sweden's largest iron- works and Kvarn- 
sveden, a little north of this place, with the largest paper - 
manufactory in Europe, up to Falun, the town which 
has grown round the copper-mine which w^as once the 
principal one in the world, and which during the course 
of many centuries has yielded 500,000 tons of copper to 
a value of £ 50,000,000 sterling. The line branches off 
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to Rättvik, a pretty district where the tourist-hotel is 
open winter and summer, and to Mora, the starting-point 
of Gustavus Vasa's campaign that delivered Sweden from 
the Danes. The return journey begins on the steamer 
which carries us down Lake Siljan to Leksand, towards 
whose church on Sunday mornings can be seen steering 
immensely long rowing-boats (church-boats) filled with 
folk clad in the peculiar and pretty dress of their parish. 
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A 'W'inter scene from Dalecarlia. 



At Insjön we resume our journey by rail, running down 
to Borlänge and from thence to Ludvika, completing 
the trip. 

From Ludvika we once more continue our journey 
towards the capital, along the beautiful valley of the ri- 
ver Kolbäck, past iron-works and factories, along the 
shores of lovely lakes, and through beautiful woods till 
we come to the plains of Västmanland and Uppland, 
whose natural features increase in interest and beauty, 
as we pursue our route along the northern bank of Lake 
Maelar and approach the neighbourhood of Stockholm. 
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Stockholm. 

Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, is known the world 
over for its wonderfully beautiful situation, on the islands 
and the shores of Lake Maclar, just where this piece of 
water finds its exit to the Baltic. If we approach the 
town in the evening during the latter part of the summer, 
it seems like a fairy city, with its masses of light reflected 
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A public garden in Stockholm. 

on the dark surface of the surrounding waters. But it 
is equally as lovely if we catch our first glimpse of its 
buildings when the fleecy mists of morning are being 
dispersed, and the early sunshine falls upon the rows of 
houses and palaces. — If the visitor desires to gain a pro- 
per idea of the beauty of its surroundings, not less than 
a week should be devoted to a stay in the capital. 

Places worth seeing: 
The Royal Palace, the creatiop of Nic. Tes sin the young- 
er, and built during the period 1690 — 1754, has its 
chief approach ("Lejonbacken", — the Lions' Hill), direct- 
ly opposite Norrbro — the North Bridge. The State 
Apartments are open to the public daily between 10—3. 
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Riddarholms Church, the "Westminster Abbey of Swe- 
den, has a pavement consisting of nothing but grave- 
stones. The principal chapels, burial places of the kings 
— are those of the Gustavian, Carolean and Berna- 
dotte families. Numbers of captured colours and other 
military emblems decorate the walls and sides of the 
chapels. The church is open every day between 11 — 2. 

The National Museum, near the Grand Hotel, with coUec- 




The Northern Museum. 

tions of ancient and modern paintings, sculpture and 
works of applied art, by Swedish and foreign masters; 
historical collections, etc. 

The Northern Museum (Nordiska M.) on Lejonslätten (the 
plain of the Lions) at Djurgården, is as yet only partly 
in order, but contains rich collections of culture-historic- 
al objects. 

The Biological Museum, at Djurgården, one of the best 
of the museums of its kind, is arranged in such a way 
as to allow the spectator to obtain a perfect idea of 
the life of the inhabitants of the Scandinavian animal 
world. 

Skansen, at Djurgården, forming a part of the Northern 
Museum. A magnificent national park and open-air muse- 
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tun which contains a zoological garden with a complete 
collection of all the animals of this part of the North 
of Europe, in addition to which there are ancient, 
properly furnished dwelling-houses from different 
epochs and from different parts of the country. This 
is the best of places for the study of the national 
dresses and folk-types from the various provinces. Na- 
tional dances are performed every evening. Magnifi- 
cent views of the city and the sea-approach to Stock- 




Saltsjöbaden. 



holm are to be had, especially from the Belvedere 
tower. 

The Old Town ("Staden inom broarna"). Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the city. At the Great Market 
(Stor-torgct) took place the famous "Massacre of Stock- 
holm" in the early part of the 16 th century, which 
was the final cause of the separation of Sweden from 
Denmark. Many of the old streets and houses in the 
neighbourhood are also worth a visit. 
Excursions in the neighbourhood. 

Drottningholm, the chief of the royal country-palaces, 
is on an island in Lake Maelar ; a delightful trip there 
by steamboat daily — or carriage. The palace, dating 
from the latter half of the 17 th century, has interest- 
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ing historical paintings and gobelin tapestry. The gar- 
dens are very beautiful. 

Saltsjöbaden. A first class establishment for sea-bath- 
ing, amidst delightful scenery. Hotel and restaurant. 
The journey there can be made by rail or boat. 

Vaxholm, One hour's journey by steamer through 
the beautiful sea-approach to Stockholm, the shores 
being studded with villas. Vaxholm has a bathing- 
establishment, a hotel and a restaurant. The fortifica- 
tions here are intended to defend the passage to the 
capital. 




The Grand Hotel and the National Museum, Stockholm. 

Gripsholm, by steamer or rail. The castle, erected 
by Gustavus Vasa on the remains of an older building, 
has undergone many changes and is, historically, the 
most interesting of Sweden's castles. The halls and 
rooms are fitted, decorated and furnished in the styles 
of various periods of art. There exists here a large 
and interesting collection of portraits. 

Skokloster, by steamboat. A castle belonging to one 
of the noblest of Swedish families, and dating back to 
the middle of the 17 th century, the period of Swe- 
den's greatness. Its ancient furniture, the decorations 
of the rooms, the magnificent gobelin-tapestry and val- 
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A peasant's house, Dalecarlia. 
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uable collections make the place one of the intensest 
interest. The collection of arms is said to be worth 
nearly a quarter of a million of money. 

Uppsala. One hour's journey by rail, or the steam- 
boat can be taken from Skokloster. A imiversity town 
with a stately Gothic cathedral and an ancient castle. 
The library of the imiversity is worth seeing, with its 
many rarities, including the Codex Argenteus. 

Dalecarlia (Dalarne) see route 3. Can be easily reach- 
ed in half a day's journey by rail from Stockholm. 




The Handöl Falls. 



4. Stockholm— Sundsvall and Östersund. 

The Great Northern Railway takes us from Stockholm 
over the plain of Uppland, past the university town of 
Uppsala, past Sala with its ancient silver -mine and, via 
Krylbo, over the mighty River Dal (Dalälfven) through 
the southern part of Dalecarlia, out on to the cultivated 
plains of the province of Gästrikland. The road ascends 
again through a wooded district till we come to Helsing- 
land where, at the station of Bollnäs, it enters the beau- 
tiful valley of the river Ljusna (Ljusnaälfven) which is 
confined within forest-clad hills with beautifully contour- 
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ed heights ("klackar") rising above them here and there. 
At Ljusdal the line quits the valley and rises higher and 
higher into the wild, lonely highlands of north Helsing- 
land, until it reaches a height of 330 metres (1,100 feet) 
above the sea. It then descends the slopes of the valley 
of the Ljung (Ljungälfven) into Medelpad, and at Ange 
station we leave the main line to go eastwards to Sunds- 
vall or north-westwards to Östersund. 

4 a. AngeSnndsvdlL 

From Ange, the line takes us along the valley of the 
Ljung — one of the prettiest stretches of railroad in 
Europe — past the precipitous hills around Lake Borg 
{ Borgsjö) through the cultivated fields of Fränsta, past 
Torpshammar, where we obtain magnificent views of the 
valley; past Lake Stödje (Stödjesjön) which is usually 
filled with masses of floating timber, and down to the 
smiling scenery of Vattjom in the well-populated valley 
of the river Selånger (Selångerån), until at length we 
reach the town of Sundsvall, the finest and stateliest city 
of any existing in such northern latitudes. The surround- 
ing district is well populated, the timber trade in its 
many branches flourishing to such a degree that, as far 
as regards the export of timber, manufactured or non- 
manufactured, Sundsvall is the first port in Europe. 

4 b. Ange — Östersund. 

From Ange, the line run^ through a lonely, wild forest 
tract into the province of Jämtland where we soon come 
to the station at Bräcke. Ridges of hills, diversified with 
woods and water, meet the eye as we steam onwards 
until, all of a sudden, the forest breaks into a wide sweep 
and we gain a fine view of the lake called Storsjön, on 
whose northern shore lies the town of Östersund, a good 
starting-point for fine trips amongst the fells and on the 
lakes. The short excursion alone to the highest point of 
the island, Frösön, just opposite the town, rewards us 
with a sight of a panorama of fell scenery which is 
beautiful in the extreme, extending as it does from the 
peaks of Sonfjäll in Härjedalen to those of Frostviksfjäll 
in the north of Jämtland. In a few hours, too, the train 
can bring us to Åre, where the ascent to Mt. Åreskutan 
(about 5,000 feet high) begins, it may be said, at the very 
station platform, and a Siree or four hours' climb will 
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enable us to enjoy the glorious view of the fells from 
their very midst. Should we continue our journey west- 
w^ard by rail we can make various mountain-trips from 
such stations as Hjärpen, Dufcd, Undersåker, Hålland 
and Enafors, and we shall have the opportunity of seeing 
some of the most beautiful waterfalls in Europe, such 
as Tännforsen, Brudslöjan, and Ristafallet. As we ap- 
proach the mountains called the Sylfjällen the gradient be- 
comes very steep, and at Storlien the line has attained a 
height of 592 metres (nearly 2,000 feet) above sea-level. 




View from Arc, Jämtland. 

There is a good hotel here, and the tourist who wishes 
to see some delightful scenery with but little effort should 
stay here and climb the easy path that leads to the top 
of Skurudalsfjäll, just above the station. At Storlien the 
line crosses the boundary between Sweden and Norway 
and runs down to Trondhjem. 



5. The rivers Indal and Ångerman. 

The coast-provinces of Medelpad and Ångermanland 
have, it is true, no mountain scenery. But they are very 
hilly, with purple, wood-clad ridges, and green valleys 
between, in which mighty rivers have worn their deep 
beds, building roaring waterfalls and rapids, and forming 
all those peculiarly shaped "Bluffs" ("nipor") which awaken 
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the wonder of the traveller. And nearer the coast Jf^e- 
find a land of fiords whose beauty and grandness are 
in sharp contrast with the otherwise level shores of the 
Baltic districts. In this part of the country it is by 
means of river- and sea-trips that the tourist will have 
the best opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
delightful and varied scenery of the province. 
P^^Such a circular tour can be made on the stately rivers, 
the Indal and the Ångerman. 




Tourists at Tännforsen. 



From Bräcke (see preceding tour) we continue by rail 
until we reach Bispgården station, where we take a car- 
riage down to the Indal at Utanede. From this place 
the steamboat goes at a dizzy speed down the rapid- 
filled river; as the stream grows broader, the pace be- 
comes slower, and the boat moves over the broad sur- 
face of the river, whose bluffs, and wood-clad precipitous 
shores with their background of hills, glide in changing 
succession past our eyes. Down the timber-slides on the 
slopes of the hills rush the logs, casting up lofty casca- 
des as they plunge into the river. Lumbermen are at 
work, guiding the floating wood behind the booms of the 
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timber-companies, and a restless activity prevails at the 
large saw-mills at the mouth of the river. In ten hours 
^f/e arrive at Sundsvall, from whence a short and pleas- 
ant sea-trip through the fine coast-archipelago brings us 
to Hemösand, where from the point of vantage called 
the Beacon (Vårdkasen) we obtain an extensive view 
seawards. We go on board a steamer once more, this 
time to sail up the river 
Ångerman. The wide 
and stately estuary of 
this stream extends up 
to Nyland and lies in a 
valley where nature, 
great industrial works 
and lively traffic, com- 
bine to form an ever 
varying picture of the 
liveliest beauty. Steam- 
sloops, tug-boats and 
sailing-vessel pass each 
othercontinuously.Moor- 
ed to the banks, large 
steamers are taking on 
board cargoes of timber, 
manufactmred or other- 
wise, for distant lands. 
No less than 6,000,000 
logs are sorted every 
year just above Nyland. 
— The steamer now be- 
gins to ascend the river "^^^ "^«*^ Waterfall', near the River Indal, 
proper, the rapid current of which jgreatly impedes the 
vessel's progress. The banks, growing steeper and steep- 
er, are rendered picturesque by the foliage-crowned 
bluffs. When these are passed, the valley opens into 
light-green fields with well-built villages and a frame of 
dark, wooded hills, and so, after five or six hours' jour- 
ney we reach Sollefteå, a little town in the most beauti- 
ful situation imaginable. From this point, one can take 
the smaller steam-boats that go farther up the Ångerman 
as far as to Resele, a spot that can with truth be called 
"the home of the rapids". A carriage-drive from this 
point brings us to the beautiful Ramsele on the river Fax 
(Faxälfven), down' which stream a similar steam-boat 
trip, equally as pleasant as the one already described, 
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can be made to Helgtim, a station on the main line, this 
last journey thus forming another circular-tour which is, 
however, not quite so convenient perhaps as those on the 
larger rivers. 

6. To Lappland. 

Nowhere can one come so far up to the Arctic regions 
by means of the most convenient mode of travelling the 




The »Bradawl» Peaks (Syltopparne), Jämtland. 

present age knows — the railway — as in Sweden. Twice 
twenty-four hours take us from Stockholm up through 
the province of Norrland, and right through Lappland, to 
Narvik on the shores of the Atlantic. From Stockholm 
to Bräcke is the same way as in route 4. From Bräcke, 
the railway goes through central Norrland to the pro- 
vince of Västerbotten, crossing the great rivers, whose 
deep valleys afford the traveller the one entrancing pros- 
pect after the other. Thus, for example, we pass in 
succession the rivers Indal, Fax and Ångerman, the last- 
named being crossed by the highest bridge in Sweden, 
Forsmo Bridge, from which we obtain* the grandest view 
of all. Then the train roars into the gloomy, immeasur- 
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able depths of pine forests. At Vännäs, we cross the 
river Umc and have entered Västerbotten. The journey 
through this province to Boden lies, it is true, amidst a 
lonely wilderness, but at different points along the route, 
such as Hällnäs, on the river Vindel, Lake Bastu (Bastu 
träsk), Jörn, Myrheden and Ålfsbyn, we meet the coun- 
try-roads that lead into Lappland and its magnificent 
lake- and fell-districts, where, for the more hardened 
tourist, there are the grandest possible opportunities of 
hunting and fishing, of exciting boat-trips when the frail 




Lapplanders greeting King Oscar n at the railway station at Abisko. 

vessel dashes at a giddy pace down rushing rapids, and, 
in a word, of living a life in the open amidst the world 
of fells. 

From Boden there goes a short railway-line down to 
Luleå, where there are very extensive arrangements at 
Svartön for the loading of vessels with their cargoes of 
iron-ore. 

But we shall continue our journey upwards on the 
most northerly railroad in the world, and soon after 
crossing the boundary into Lappland, pass the Polar 
Circle, and traverse moors and woods, till we reach Gel- 
livare, in the middle of the province of Norrbotten. Here 
we can take a thorough rest at the hotel of the place, 
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and then SL^otad ibe bill called Ditndret, from vbose top 
the midTiight sun is visible from 5 June to 11 July. A 
sbort railway trip of 4 miles takes us to tlie Iron Mount- 
ain -> Malmberget — vbo-e immense masses of iron-^ore 
are blasted and loaded on long rows of railway-tmcks 
which may be seen running down incessantly to Luleå. 
At Gellivare, too^ we can equip ourselves for an expe- 
dition to the lake called Great Lnle- Water (Stora Lule- 




Tourists in Lappland. 



vattnet) from whence we may proceed by boat to the 
mountain Great Lake Fall (Stora Sjöfallet) in the midst 
of the fell-region, or to the mighty Porjus waterfall and 
the cataract called the Hare's Leap (Harsprånget) in the 
river Lule, the wildest waterfall in Europe. 

Another sixty miles northwards through Lappland' s 
wild landscape goes the railroad, bringing us at last to 
Kiruna, the youngest of our mining towns. Above the 
waters of Lake Luossajärvis rises the mountain which 
has given its name to the little town; it consists of one 
enormous mass of iron-ore, 200 million tons of it visible 
above the surface of the lake. The mountain presents 
an imposing spectacle on a winter's evening. From terrace 
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above terrace gleam long rows of electric lamps; blasting- 
charges are fired with flash on flash and echoing thunders, 
like the cannonade from some giant fortress. The view from 
the summit of this mountain of adamant (Malmberget) is as 
entrancing as it is extensive; beyond the far-stretching 
moor-land and forest rises a snowy chain of fells, in bold, 
defiant outlines; they are the highest mountain peaks in 
Sweden, Kebnekaisse, Tarfolatjå&o, etc. Those who love 
mountaineering can reach the 
first of this peaks, which lies 
amid a world of lofty fells 
and glaciers, by following less 
than primitive ways on foot, 
the journey now and then 
lightened by a passage up 
some river. — At Kiruna we 
stand face to face with the 
peculiar contrast presented by 
the arrangements made by 
man for the enjoyment of what 
modern culture can give, and 
the infinite wilderness that 
surrounds us. Here we meet 
the representative of the 
latter, — the Arab of snowy 
wastes — the Lappländer with 
his herds of reindeer. 

At Eoruna begins the grand- 
est part of the journey, 

along the fell-girt shore of Lake Torneträsk, through 
long tunnels and snow-galleries, and out through the 
mountain gates down to Narvik. One more pause should 
be made at Abisko, where the plain hotel erected by the 
Swedish Touring Club (Svenska Turistföreningen) is pre- 
pared to receive even large parties of tourists. There 
is magnificent scenery here, with wonderful views of the 
lake just mentioned. 

Up here in Lappland, nature is majestic everywhere. 
Majesty reigns over the deep silent pine-woods, over the 
lonely, infinite moors, over the thunder of the cataract- 
broken river, over the wonderful magnificence of an alp- 
world with its fells, glaciers and lakes, as they lie in the 
magic light of the midnight sun. And in this land we 
are not forced to follow roads trodden before us by 
thousands of feet. Here the tourist and the explorer can. 
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for ages yet to come, make ever new discoveries, gain 
views of hitherto unsuspected beauty, win new experi- 
ence, and if their eyes have once gazed into this new 
world it is not only once or twice that they will be tempted 
o retrace their steps towards this, our highest North. 



^<W. Of MICH 
OCT 18 i9lft 
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